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If you were asked to choose 
the best wash gym suit . 


You would want to know 


Our most popular style. 
Special reinforcement. 
Neck guaranteed not to 
tear at bottom of V. Self 
binding around neck and 
armholes. 


The material it was made from 
If it was styled right 


That it was sewn with vat dyed fast 
color thread 


That it was produced in a clean, hy- 
gienic, daylight factory 


That the organization was capable 
and experienced 


PERFETEX Gymnasium wash suits have 
all these qualifications and are made 
from the best of materials. 


There is no better wash material than 
INDIANHEAD and PLANTATION 


cloth is a splendid team-mate. 


Ask your local dealer for these PERFE- 
TEX Gymnasium Suits. Sample gar- 
ments and color swatches submitted on 
request. 


Visit our exhibit at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 
April 1, 2, 3, 4, 





Genuine vat dyed Indian- 
head. Fast color. V neck — 
sport collar, self binding 
around armholes. All 
seams double stitched. 
Button front under fly. 
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“Pheez Fd, Mo Bettah — We Likel” 


By LUCILE BAUER 


Central High School, Honolulu, Hawai 


HE shade of the mango tree in the middle of the 
playground was a welcome respite from Hono- 
lulu’s blazing September sun. A shy group of 
dark-skinned barefoot girls circled around the new 
physical education teacher who had arrived on the 
boat from the Mainland that morning. As each girl 
attempted to hide behind her neighbor the whole group 
flowed backward until a building stopped the progress. 
The physical education teacher followed. She looked 
from her roll-book to the curious, friendly eyes flash- 
ing at her from the sea of faces. In that group some- 
where were Shizue Terawaki, Chieno Uemoto, Racquel 
Fernandez, Piilani Kekuewa and almost a hundred 
others. The roll-book revealed a long list of unfamiliar 
syllables embracing a series of nationalities, but appar- 
ently only one color—a deep Polynesian sun-tan. 
“What would you like to play this morning ?” 
Silence. 
“What game do you like best?” 
Long silence. And courteous, uncomprehending 
smiles. 
“Don’t you know any games that you would like to 
play?” This was getting difficult. 





A longer silence, brighter smiles, and finally a Por- 
tugese girl, less reticent than her Oriental sisters, broke 
in. 

‘“‘Baseba’.”” The smiles grew wider and eyes blinked 
assent. 

“That’s fine! We'll play baseball.’ The new teacher 
made a mental gesture of rubbing her hands. The class 
was under_way at last. The reserve was melting away. 

“Now who wants to be pitcher?” 

Motionless silence. 

“Tsn’t there anyone who wants to be pitcher ?” 

The class gazed upon the teacher as an interesting 
spectacle, and smiled respectfully. 

“Well, who would like to. be catcher ?” 

More smiles. More silence. 

These were not coveted positions evidently. As an 
auctioneer she changed the article to be bid upon. 
‘How about first base? Some one who can catch a ball 
well.” 

The crowd was friendly and interested, but no sale 
as yet. 

“Second base? Third base? Shortstop? Fielders?” 
She exhausted the list. Some of the spectators shifted 
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VOLLEYBALL—FAVORITE AMONG HAWAIIANS 


to the other foot, but eyes never ceased to give atten- 
tion. Apparently, they expected the performer to start 
acrobatic stunts soon. “Here, you play fielder. I’m sure 
you can do that.” She indicated a little Japanese girl 
by tapping her lightly on the shoulder. The girl’s smile 
faded to an expression of extreme discomfiture, she 
slipped back and was enveloped by the crowd as if by 
magic. 

There was nothing to do but begin again. 

“Don’t you want to play baseball’ You had physical 
education last year. You know how to play baseball, 
don’t you? If you don’t have any choice of positions, 
lll have to assign you a place.” 

Eyes blinked rapidly. 

“Once more. Is there anyone who wants to be pitch- 
er?” There was an almost imperceptible nudging of el- 
bows. A long wait. And from the midst of the group a 
low, eager voice announced, “I try.” All eyes turned 
to the speaker, and her own fell. 

“You may choose the girls you like to have on your 
team, and play on the diamond over there.” The teach- 
er pointed toward a backstop in one corner of the play- 
ground. After a few excited whispers a group of 
twenty or thirty girls detached themselves from the 
main group and went slowly in the direction of the 
backstop. As if by pre-arrangement the departing con- 
tingent divided nonchalantly into two teams and quietly 
started to play. 

The teacher took her cue. “Some of you may play 
baseball over there.” She pointed to an adjacent corner 
of the lot, and, after a few moments, was pleased to 
see a number of other girls cissolve from the original 
group and gravitate in the direction indicated. 

“Who wants to play over there?” She pointed to the 
opposite corner. Success. Another group sauntered off 
in refined eagerness. 

“The rest of you play in this corner.” The instruction 
was unnecessary. Two unorganized teams were already 
emerging from the inarticulate mass. 
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The territory of Ha 
waii, _ Comprised of 
eight islands, is Amer- 
ica’s Little Orient. Six 
out of every ten chil. 
dren are of Oriental 
descent, but are Ameri- 
cans, nevertheless, With 
full citizenship Tights 
upon reaching the age 
ot twenty one. Of the 
remaining four in the 
group of ten, two are 
Hawaiian and — typ 
haole (white). Ip the 
city of Honolulu, the 
children of the Detter 


class 













Hawaiian and 
haole families are cop. 
centrated in separate 
private schools, leaving 
the public schools mos. 
ly for the Orientals and the children of the laborers 
Some of the families are wretchedly poor compared 
with our American standards of living. Most of the 
families are large. Eight to twelve children in a family 
is not at all uncommon, and yet the children come ty 
school clean and well-polished. The boys wear gleaming 





LEADERS’ CLASS 


Composing seven distinct nationalities as well as 
numerous blends 


white shirts with all buttons intact, and the girls wea 
neat wash prints of cotton. The majority of the girls oi 
junior high school age are able to make their ow 
clothes. 

In the past the appropriations of the territorial leg 
islature have been insufficient to run the schools, ant 
it has been necessary for the schools to adopt the fe 
system to cover the expenses of running an education 
plant. Fees in the junior high school average abot 
eleven dollars per student. At the present rate of & 
change, many hours of manual labor at  twenty-fit 
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hour are required to equal eleven dollars 


~ Multiply that total by the number of children in 
cash. 


nily and you get a faint idea of the economic 
hat faces the head of a large family. 

The physical education program is carried on 
through funds accumulating from a fee of one, dollar 


the fan 
problem t 


per pupil. Gymnasiums, showers, repre: ey: all 
equipment that is dear to the heart of the p aysical edu- 
cation instructor 1S still a matter of pleasant conjecture 
here in the Territory of Hawaii. But, although the 
play space is limited, the sunshine is abundant and the 
air is free from smoke. The money for play equipment 
is scarce, but a bat and ball last a long time and pro- 
vide many hours of recreation. In one of the two pub- 
lic schools of the city a new shower room is now under 
construction. There the physical education classes meet 
five times a week, and the members have the privilege 
of joining a swimming class for two additional periods 
a week. 

There is no centralized department of physical edu- 
cation. A recently appointed committee composed of 
representatives from the various schools is now work- 
ing on a course of study for use of physical education 
teachers in the Territory. A ready-made program from 
any of the Mainland schools, no matter how excellent, 
would fail miserably if an attempt were made to graft 
it bodily to the school situation in. the Islands. The 
sports’ program must take. into consideration the nat- 
ural apathy caused by the constant summer tempera- 
tures; it must be able to evaluate the influence of racial 
characteristics and customs, of home environment, and 
also of inadequate funds. (Doesn’t that ‘inadequate 
funds” have a familiar ring?) 

As a fall sport, hockey, for instance, is out of the 
question. The equipment is entirely too expensive. Soc- 
cer is entirely too strenuous to be played in the hot 
months of September and October, although in the 
winter, when the temperature ‘drops six or seven de- 
grees to a low reading of 68 degrees, a quiet variation 
of the game is in order. The girls call it “kickba’.’’ The 
game consists of a kicking contest between two indi- 
vidual opponents who attempt to drive the ball over the 
goal line defended by the remainder of the team. The 
players, by the way, disdain wearing shoes. They pre- 
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GIRL LEADERS IN NATIVE COSTUME 


The middle dress is patterned after the nightgown of the mis- 
sionaries, and is still worn by the older women of Hawaii 


fer to kick the ball with bare feet. After three min- 
utes of play, if a goal has not been made in the mean- 
time, the referee whistles for another kickoff by fresh 
contestants sent out by the team captains. Should a 
whole team play at once, all would be exhausted after 
the first few minutes of play. A small amount of stren- 
uous exercise leaves one perspiring and limp. There is 
none of the exhilarating effect that one experiences in 
a cooler climate where the humidity is lower. 
Volleyball is the favorite fall sport. The girls seem 
to enjoy the intricacies of rotation which allows them 
time to cool off between periods of playing. They play 
a remarkably good game with a fine display of team- 
work as they pass the ball from the rear line to the 
front. Basketball consists mostly of practice in throw- 
ing goals followed by a few minutes of actual playing. 
Baseball is the sport that would receive first place in 
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VARIOUS NATIVE COSTUMES 


a sports-popularity contest any time during the year. 
They play baseball in the elementary schools, in the 
junior high school and in the senior high school, never 
seeming to tire of it. A girl will stand in line patiently 
for half the period waiting for a turn at bat. The score 
is of no moment. A home run causes no excitement 
whatever. Most likely the fielder isn’t even running 
after a muffed ball, but 
walks slowly and intently in 
the direction the ball is rol- 
ling. Should anyone call to 
her to hurry, her attention 
is too engrossed in the pur- 
suit to heed the admonition. 
There is seldom a note of 
criticism raised against her. 
Both teams wait patiently 
for the exciting moment 
when a runner is caught 
off base. 

In a single class one finds 
girls ranging in age from 
eleven to eighteen, although 
this is rapidly being reme- 
died by the law which pre- 
vents the retarding of any 
pupil. A few years ago the 
Territory awoke to find its 
already crowded = schools 
glutted with retarded over- 
age pupils. To remedy the 
situation, these pupils were 
advanced to junior high 
school to spend three years in the atmosphere of higher 
education. If any of them can find jobs they are re- 
leased from school duties. The “after-graduation” 
problem is now being investigated by a special commit- 
tee appointed by the governor. The attempt is being 
made to correlate education with the needs of the 
Island industries. 

In spite of fresh air and sunshine in abundance, tu- 
berculosis is an ever-present menace. Resistance is 
lowered through lack of proper vitamins in the diet 
and unhealthful home conditions. It is not unusual to 
find Chinese girls as much as thirty per cent under- 
weight. And an alarming number of girls are twenty 
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CAPABLE CHINESE GIRL LEADERS 


Referees of Interclass-Volleyball Games 















per cent underweight. In fact, there are so Many of 
them that the school nurse has little time to devend of 
those less than twenty per cent below normal wei be 
Correct posture is practically unknown. At hong 
young girl is nursemaid to the babies of the fall 
and at school she carries a heavy load of books from 
class to class since there is no locker system. Years of 
carrying babies and books is bound to malform ou 
spines. But years of going barefoot makes for wei, 
nigh perfect feet. Unfortunately, high-heeled pumps 
are the adolescent girl’s first choice when she has earnel 
the money to buy her own shoes. 

Even if the teacher of physical education had the re 
serve energy to organize after-school sports, such , 
program would be impractical. School starts at 7.45 
in the morning, and with forty-five minutes off for 
lunch at the school cafeteria, the pupils are Cismissed 
at 2:30 in the afternoon. From the public schools they 
go directly to the Oriental schools where they leam 
the language and history of the parental country jp 
true Oriental fashion. Studying is done aloud in a high 
sing song voice, and consists mostly of memorizing, 
Woe unto the child who js 
unable to recite his lesson, 
Attendance is required a 
the Oriental schools from 
three o'clock to five every 7 
school day and Saturday 
morning as well. At home 
there are the duties that 
devolve upon the children 
of large families. The small 
children take care of the 
still smaller ones while the 
older ones do the family 
washing, ironing, sewing 
and cooking. 

A small girl of fourteen 
asked to be excused from 
physical education class one 
Monday morning. Her 
shoulder muscles were 0 
stiff she was unable to play 
volleyball. In order to eam 
a few cents toward het 
school expenses that gitl 
had done three family 
washings on a_ washboard 
during her spare time over the week end. She had also 
done the ironing! 

The natural docility and a few years of sub-tropical 
climate have slowed down the reflexes considerably. 
While playing volleyball a Japanese girl has beet 
known to get hit in the face with the ball simply be 
cause she could not automatically get her hands up to 
defend herself. Many an Oriental girl cannot or does 
not dodge a ball thrown unexpectedly in her direction 
She makes no attempt to catch it or ward it off. The 
ball hits her and she lets it roll on by. Her attention 
is hardly aroused. The response to her name spoket 
suddenly behind her is phlegmatic—if at all. The Orr 
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ental child is not a bundle of nerves 
; so many of our haole children are. 
The newcomer to the Islands is not 
always able to accurately distinguish 
the Japanese from the Chinese at sight, 
but it is best not to make the mistake 
too many times since animosity be- 
tween the two races 1S often quite 
marked. Either a Japanese or Chinese 
student is likely to consider it the 
height of insult to be mistaken for the 
other. With a little practice one is 
able to distinguish one Oriental from 
another by the racial characteristics of 
the name. 

Since the Chinese language is a 
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monosyllabic tongue, Chinese names CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN HAWAIIAN SUNSHINE 


are a series of single syllables. To the 

uninitiated, the reading of a list of Chinese names 
sounds like one of our college yells. Lun Gum Lum, 
Sui Kin Leong, Sing Fat Lee and even Wun Bum 
Lung may be found on the school files. As one would 
expect from a nation that reads its books backwards, 
the family name very 
often conveniently 
precedes the given 
names. But the sec- 
ond generation is rap- 
idly becoming Angli- 
cized, and upon enter- 
ing junior high school 
most Oriental young- 
sters adopt a haole 
name. Bok Hee Ching 
becomes Mildred 
Ching. Several weeks 
later she may decide 
to be Jane Ching, 
complimenting a new 
movie heroine, and 
announces the fact to 
her friends. After 
this formality she 
fails to answer to any 
other name than Jane. 
Some of the boys 


A HEALTHY HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


tions. They have changed the “ch” of their Chinese 
neighbors to “k.’’ Ching becomes Kim and Chang is 
Kam or Kang. It is possible to recognize the Filipino 
names because of the decided Spanish accent, and 
Portugese names have a national aura all their own. As 
for the others, one 
need not be amazed at 
the apparent incon- 
gruity of a pretty 
bronze skinned lass 
bearing a good Scan- 
dinavian name like 
Johnson. It hasn't 
been so long ago that 
the harbor was filled 
with whole fleets of 
whaling vessels, and 
irate captains were 
often compelled to set 
sail again with a de- 
pleted crew. Such was 
the lure of the Islands. 

Some of the girls 
show a_ surprising 
amount of organiza- 
tion ability and lead- 
ership. With large 
classes it is necessary 


have been *known to Pictured at the salt water natatorium to ‘divide them into 


use a different name 
in each class as a unique method of self defense against 
a teacher who insists upon too rigid discipline and has 
a habit of reporting a recalcitrant student to the office. 

The Japanese names are long and musical. Each 
syllable ends with a vowel sound. Until one’s ears 
become accustomed to the rhythms it is quite a feat to 
be able to repeat the syllables in the proper sequence 
upon the premier rendition of a name. Any deviation 
from the original is the cause for a quiet, but sponta- 
neous outburst of levity. The Oriental peoples have a 
decided sense of humor. 

A comparatively small number of Koreans have mi- 
grated to these Islands to work on the sugar planta- 


smaller groups with a 
student leader in charge of each subdivision. The plan, 
in most instances, has been highly successful. At home 
and at Oriental school a girl is taught to listen and do as 
she is told. If she does a task incorrectly, it is not be- 
cause the girl is malicious but more likely that she did 
not understand the English used. On the streets pidgin 
English is common, and many of the parents speak 
only the native tongue at home. For quick mutual un- 
derstanding on the playground pantomime is more ef- 
fective than speech. 

Even the sport “slanguage” takes a peculiar form in 
Uncle Sam’s “Cross Roads of the Pacific.” Conso- 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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Some Needs in Physical Education 


Teacher Training 


country entered a period of extremely rapid 

expansion at the time of the World War. This 
expansion was accompanied by an acute demand for 
teachers of physical education and the demand was an- 
swered by a multiplication of the number of schools 
offering to prepare such teachers. Thus, of the 139 
schools mentioned in the recently published report* of 
the American Physical Education Association commit- 
tee on the teacher-training curriculum about four-fifths 
have started teacher training since 1917. Another indi- 
cation of the recency of the expansion is found in the 
fact that the physical education curricula in these same 
139 schools now include about 9,000 students, whereas 
the total number of their graduates since their re- 
spective beginnings is only about 11,000 including, of 
course, comparatively large numbers in each of the last 
few years. Thus our teacher training curricula have to 
a very large extent indeed been products hastily made 
to meet the demands of an insistent and rapidly ex- 
panding market and show the defects commonly and 
unavoidably found in such products. 

The need for physical education teachers is no longer 
acute; the supply has caught up with the demand and 
the rapid expansion of teacher-training courses has 
come to an end. The men and women in charge of the 
courses are having a breathing spell which they are 
using to take stock of themselves and their work, to 
examine the nature and needs of the market, and to 
devise means of improving the quality of their product. 
We will undoubtedly see in the next few years more 
evidence than ever before of careful thinking and 
studying on the teacher-training problem and as a re- 
sult a general and very considerable improvement in 
the quality of the preparation for teaching physical 
education. The attempt made in this paper is to indicate 
a few considerations that might wisely be kept in mind 
by one engaged in reorganizing a teacher-training pro- 
gram or, of course, in designing a new one. They are 
not advanced as the most fundamental or important 
considerations and none of them are novel. The only 
claim made for them is that they deserve more atten- 
tion than they are now receiving. 

Courses for grade-school teachers. Almost anybody 
will say, if pressed, that the most important field for 
physical education is the elementary school, but the 
work as actually conducted is glaringly out of balance 
in favor of the high school and the college. The most 
conspicuous need of physical education, if not the most 


A S everybody knows, physical education in this 


* American Physical Education Association—Physical Education 


Curriculum in Professional Schools, 1929, 45 pages. 


important, is that much more attention should be paid 
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to the elementary school. Now this no doubt requires 
more and better directors, or supervisors, or Special 
teachers, but the greater requirement is for grade school 
class-room teachers who can teach physical education 
just as well as arithmetic or reading. The first need in 
physical-education teacher training, then, is a thorough. 
ly sound, well-organized, well-taught series of courses 
for every prospective grade-school teacher in the coun. 
try. Of course, the realization of the ideal of having 
every grade-school teacher a good physical education 
teacher will require more than the development of a 
few courses; but whatever is needed, whether changes 
in certification requirements, or modifications in college 
of education curricula, or what not, the responsibility 
rests with the teacher-trainer. The people responsible 
for teacher-training, or for that matter for any other 
branch of physical education, cannot satisfy their obli- 
gation by designing courses and permitting people to 
enter; they must see that the courses are taken, and 
taken by the proper persons. 

Courses for general school administrators. Another 
group of non-specialists who should receive some trait- 
ing in physical education includes the general adminis- 
trators in educational systems—superintendents, high- 
school principals, etc. Most school systems have within 
limits the kind and amount of physical education that 
the administrators believe in and demand to the extent 
that they are ready to pay for it. It often seems that a 
conventions and elsewhere a great deal of talking is 
done to physical education teachers that might much 
better be addressed to superintendents and_ school 
boards. Most school administrators give physical edv- 
cation a rather vague endorsement but really do not 
have a very accurate or complete idea as to its nature 
and possibilities. Furthermore, they seem anxious to 
know more about it and it is therefore suggested as: 
proper and needed function of our teacher-training pro- 
gram, that school administrators be given an apprecie 
tion of the nature, needs, and functions of physicd 
education, and a preparation for the best performane 
of their part in the administration of the subject in th 
schools. ' 

The physical education “minor.’ A fact which i 
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commonly overlooked is that most teachers of physical 
education are also teachers of other subjects and only 
4 relatively small number are engaged in physical edu- 
cation exclusively. For various reasons the members 
of this smaller group are brought to our attention much 
more than the others, so as to give a false impression 
of the relative sizes of the two groups, and to obscure 
the fact that in most cases teaching physical education, 
or for that matter any other subject, is a part-time job. 
This fact requires more attention. It may be that the 
situation is wrong and that it should be changed, but 
while the situation is as it is now, teacher-training needs 
to be conducted in light of the fact that most teachers 
teach two, or three or more subjects, and not just one. 
Several factors will contribute to meeting this need. 
It is common practice now for the student who is pre- 
paring to teach physical education to have a so-called 
“minor” in another subject, so that he can also teach 
that subject. A careful survey of the subjects taught 
by high-school teachers in Ohio has shown, in fact, that 
most teachers teach more than two subjects and as a 
result each student in the College of Education of the 
Ohio State University is required to have a major, a 
minor, and a second minor, the last including about 
two-thirds as much work as the first minor. We must 
have, then, a complete recognition of the minor or mi- 
nors for students with the physical education major, 
and we must try to find out more about the nature of 
the need with a view to meeting it properly. But, prob- 
ably a better job is now being done to meet this need 
than to meet the one of a minor in physical education 
for students with majors in other subjects. Of course, 
nearly all schools with training courses in physical edu- 
cation offer minors, some of which are very good, but 
on the whole they are probably not meeting the need. 
They are largely incidental, more or less afterthoughts, 
and are not given the attention they deserve. A need in 
teacher training then, is to find out the nature and ex- 
tent of the demand for a physical education minor, to 
design a minor that will be effective, and to administer 
itas a very important function of the department. Such 
a task is not easy, probably more difficult than design- 


_ ing a full-time curriculum, but it must be done. 


Student Needs 


Some needs of the “major” curriculum. Thus far we 
have been concerned with an elaboration of the opinion 
that more attention needs to be paid to the training of 
certain groups of persons for whom teaching physical 
education is not expected to be the principal or the ex- 
clusive duty. We now turn to some needs which, while 
they apply largely to all physical-education teacher 
training, will be here expressed from the standpoint of 
the curriculum for the student preparing to teach the 
subject exclusively, or at least chiefly. 

Objectives. One cannot proceed intelligently with 
any job unless he knows what he is trying to accom- 
plish, i.e., unless he has well-defined objectives. Now 
in the particular job under consideration —that of 
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training teachers of physical education—the generalized 
and all-inclusive objective is that of preparing good 
teachers. More specific objectives are determined by 
analyzing, defining, and interpreting this one, and there 
are several ways of doing this. One may use the tech- 
nique of activity, or job-analysis, and thus find out what 
kinds of things are actually done by physical education 
teachers. One may, for example, select a number of 
teachers commonly considered to be very good, analyze 
their activities, and then set up as objectives of the 
training course the ability to perform these activities 
well. But the activities which people perfotm are not 
necessarily the ones that they ought to perform and 
sound objectives cannot be determined merely by as- 
certaining the former. One must gather together all of 
the available pertinent facts, add a large amount of ex- 
pert opinion, and by the application of one’s own phil- 
osophy, arrive at one’s own conclusions as to what a 
good teacher really ought to be trained to do. Any teach- 
er trainer whose objectives do not call for the training 
of better teachers than any that have ever lived is lack- 
ing in vision. It is obvious that actual working object- 
ives must be largely a compromise between those ob- 
tained by activity analysis and those reached by way of 


consideration of ideal standards. For example, the activ-' 


ity analysis might show that a very important activity 
of high school physical education teachers is coaching 
varsity football teams. Now suppose that our philo- 
sophical objective determiner and curriculum builder 
does not believe in interscholastic football and gives it 
no place in his ideal program. He will probably decide, 
nevertheless, to give his students some preparation for 
coaching football, for they will want jobs and football 
coaching will be a part of the jobs. He can, however, 
pay less attention to football and more to other activi- 
ties which he considers to be of more value, and can 
hope that his teaching will result in changing the situ- 
ation in the direction of the ideal. 


The need for well-considered objectives is receiving 
quite general recognition and some very good work is 
being done in determining them. In fact there seems 
to be a considerable danger that objectives of the spe- 
cific type will be over-emphasized and too much reliance 
placed on them. No matter how highly refined the tech- 
nique may be, one cannot express the whole objective 
of a training curriculum in terms of specific activities 
which are to be performed. This is true for at least two 
reasons. First, one cannot possibly predict the situa- 
tions and problems that will confront one’s students 
when they become teachers ; and second, our knowledge 
is so incomplete that even for known problems, our 
solutions are apt to be wrong or incomplete, and we 
must prepare our students to supply better solutions as 
new knowledge or better thought becomes available. All 
this is merely to say that students cannot merely be 
trained for specific predetermined activities, but must 
be prepared to engage in unforeseen activities and to 
determine their own activities in meeting their own 
problems. 


Two extreme types of teachers. Some teachers are 
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well able to follow the lead of others. They can do 
what is directed by superiors or specified in syllabi, but 
cannot devise new things to do or new ways to do old 
ones. At the other extreme we have the very small 
group of original thinkers who can disregard precedent 
and preconceptions and actually devise new and better 
things to do. Of course, the vast majority of teachers 
come between these extremes. They can do more or 
less original thinking and for the rest must follow 
others. It may be added parenthetically that even the 
most independent thinker is, of course, actually inde- 
pendent in his thinking only to a very, very small de- 
gree. Now we need more thinkers to lead the progress 
of physical education and we need more thinking on 
the part of those who are primarily followers of the 
leaders. Even a good follower must decide whom to 
follow and must show great adaptability in his ability 
to follow others. The two or three suggestions which 
complete this paper are all aimed chiefly at contribut- 
ing toward this adaptability and are considered to 
apply to all students, whether they are future leaders 
or followers, 

The need of participation. There was a time not so 
long ago, it is said, when the only usual preparation for 
teaching physical education was participation in phys- 
ical education activities. A youth participated in a 
Y.M.C.A. program for a number of years, or became 
a skillful performer in a turnverein, or played half- 
back on a college football team, and was thereby consid- 
ered to be qualified as a teacher. There has, of course, 
been a reaction against this practice. Teaching physi- 
cal education, it is now said, is at once an art and a 
science and requires the most careful and systematic 
of theoretical training. It seems that this reaction has 
in some quarters gone, or threatens to go, too far, so as 
to place a rather absurd reliance on theoretical study 
and too little on practical experience in performing ac- 
tivities. The opinion is here advanced that actual en- 
gagement in physical education activities as a partici- 
pant under expert leadership and teaching is the most 
important single element in a teacher-training program, 
and must not be slighted. 

Participation is important for several reasons. One 
which is not always recognized and to which special 
reference is here made is that it is necessary for that 
wide familiarity with activities, which is required as a 
basis for thinking about them. How can a student think 
correctly about the relative values of wand drills and 
baseball unless he has had experience with both? How 
can he talk intelligently about the character-training 
values of football? From this standpoint activities 
should be included even though they are not expected 
to be taught by the pupil wher he becomes a teacher. 
Anything which the pupil is expected to think about, 
he should have experience with. 

As has already been said there are other reasons for 
including a large amount of participation in a teacher- 
training program. For example, it seems, after all, to 
be by far the most important factor in the preparation 
for teaching any given activity. There is a great deal 










of studying that can be done about volleyball let y 
» Het us 
say, and the future teacher of volleyball should q 
some of it, but the most important preparation fo 
teaching volleyball is learning to play volleyball] under 
a good teacher. But attention will here be confined to 
participation as a means of acquiring familiarity, 

One objection to large amounts of practice in actiy. 
ties is that it cuts down on the amount of theoreticai 
instruction and thereby somehow lowers the quali 
and tone of the whole curriculum. The answer here js 
that a large amount of practice can be included withoy 
replacing any academic or other theoretical study, Oy, 
students will go out to the world, we hope, and advane 
the doctrine that every man should spend an hour every 
day in wholesome exercise. This exercise is not to hy 
a part of the working day, but in addition to it. Wel, 
let our students practice what they are going to preach: 
let them carry a normal load of theoretical studies ang 
then spend from one to two hours each day, and a half. 
day each week, in pleasant activity. 

Observation and reading. The person who starts out 
to become an expert in any field, must avoid premature 
conclusions and must devote his attention for a long 
time chiefly to finding out what has been done in the 
field. After he has become familiar with the activities, 
opinions, and arguments of other people, he will be 
ready to evaluate and compare them, and to do some 
thinking of his own. Practice has already been men- 
tioned as a chief means of acquiring familiarity with 
physical education activities. The other chief means 
are observation and reading. The first will be passed 
over with the remark that the amount done by mos 
physical education pupils is absurdly small, and a few 
words will be said about the latter. 

As has already been suggested the early reading ofa 
physical education student, and this means most of the 
reading before graduate study, should be directed to 
acquiring an accurate and complete notion of what has 
been, and now is being done and thought everywhere. 
This requires for its understanding a liberal amount of 
fundamental sciences, including anatomy and _phys- 
ology, and to a larger extent than usual, psychology. 
The other reading will be primarily and fundamentally 
history of physical education. Just as the heart ofa 
general education is history, so is the heart of training 
in physical education history of physical education. The 
coursé as usually taught does not fill the bill here. An 
adequate course will acquaint the student with wha § 
people did and said and thought and wrote. It will not 
bury itself in the remote past, but will be concerned 
more largely with the recent past, and most important 
of all, the present. A student who has a good idea of 
physical education as it is practiced throughout the 
world right now, has the most important part of a lib 
eral training in physical education. 

With a background of sciences, broad and diversi 
fied participation, and a thorough knowledge of wha 
has been done and is being done, a student is prepare 
to become an intelligent follower, or a real leader, and 
in either case, a continuing student. 
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DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 


SYMPOSIUM OF PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Part 1. Introduction 
The Need: 

At the recent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, President Hoover emphasized 
the fact that ten out of every forty-five school children 
in the United States were defective. Exponents of 
health and corrective physical education have been call- 
ing attention to these defects for over a decade. These 
defects range from under-nourishment and weak hearts 
to actual cripples. The Draft Report, various school 


° ° . ‘ — 
and college examinations and other data give evidence , 


of the fact that with all our knowledge of health habits 
and success in athletics, there are far too many individ- 
uals who are physically unfit. 

Because of the above figures, more general attention 
is being focused upon those who are physically defec- 
tive, with the attempt to remove their physical handi- 
caps and restore them to normal. More advanced cities 
are emphasizing a strong preventive program so that 
these defects will not oc- 
cur. The present condition 
is a challenge to depart- 
ments of physical educa- 
tion. Curricula must be 
examined to see whether 
existing physical educa- 
tion activities are meeting 
the needs of this particu- 
lar group. 


Prepared by a Committee of the 
American Physical Education Association 


Crara I. Rauscn, University of Nebraska 

Hartan G. Metcatr, Ohio State University 

Cratre Cotestock, Pasadena City Schools 

Hazet Cooper McNatr, Pasadena Junior College 
Dr. Cuartes LERoy Lowman, Los Angeles 

Georce T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois, Chairman 


Physical and Medical Examinations: 

The obvious need of corrective departments has been 
made evident and their establishment in the schools has 
been brought about by the fact that the average poten- 
tial physical handicap, in a great many instances, re- 
mains covered up and is not at all obvious during child- 
hood. The detection of these physical defects is not 
brought about uniess some person with a discriminating 
eye ean have an opportunity: to examine these cases and 
note the deviations from normal. 


Examinations by Physical Educators: 

One of the most essential factors in medical and 
surgical activities, especially health activities, is to 
detect and to care for these physical defects early. To 
do this we need a corps of physical educators with 
more training and a better knowledge of the details of 
these physical abnormalities. We cannot expect, of 
course, to make physical educators diagnosticians. Nor 
is it desirable to make them take the responsibility upon 
themselves or for their in- 
stitution for a diagnosis. 
However, trained teachers 
should be able to recog- 
nize the most outstanding 
deviations, and_ should, 
when possible, refer such 
cases to school examiners 
or to orthopedic surgeons. 
Their immediate coopera- 
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tion as a part of the health committee of the school, 
working in connection with the school physician is, in 
itself, a factor which needs to be developed. The teach- 
ers’ diagnoses or their recommendations for further at- 
tention of incipient cases will do a great deal towards 
continuously lessening the burden of the physically de- 
fective on public institutions, as well as heightening the 
expectancy and efficiency of the individual. 

Primarily then, with a reasonable degree of training, 
the physical educators ought to be able to make a sur- 
vey of the material which passes through their hands. 
This survey does not need to be a fine tooth comb 
process, but rather a coarse one. If they are able to 
segregate fifty per cent of the static and postural de- 
ficiencies, the nutritional and other cases, particularly 
those of physiologic inadequacy, they will have done a 
great service. 


Classification: 


Such a survey would undoubtedly bring forth ma- 
terial which should be classified as follows: 


a) Early cases in which prevention can be obtained. 

b) Those cases already deserving special attention for cor- 
rection and which corrective work can modify. 

c) The findings and observation of advanced cases which 
have already become structural and need reference to a phys- 
ician or orthopedic surgeon for special attention. 


The significance of a finer classification of students 
for physical education and the value of organizing stu- 
dents in homogeneous groups for participation in ac- 
tivity are brought out by Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers 
in his “Tests and Measurements Programs in the Re- 
direction of Physical Education.”* The physical ca- 
pacity tests as presented by Dr. Rogers in this publica- 
tion serve as a means of detecting those students who 
are low in physical fitness and therefore are most in 
need of supervised physical activity or rest. In “Phys- 
ical Capacity Tests” he states that the physical capacity 
tests may be used as indices of general systematic con- 
ditions: 


“Medical examinations are conducted to discover defects or 
deficiencies in the structure or functioning of physiological sys- 
tems, because such maladjustments endanger or restrict power 
to live ‘actively’: indeed, it is because they so restrict that they 
are maladjustments. Now, systematic deficiencies are reflected 
in skeletal muscular weakness, and consequently skeletal mus- 
cular weakness often indicates the existence of deep-seated, 
physiological disturbances. Physical capacity tests, therefore, 
may indicate not only the effectivenesses of digestive, excretory, 
respiratory and circulatory functions, but also the need of thor- 
ough medical examinations to determine the precise seats of 
disturbances which are restricting powers to live fully.” 


In summarizing, Dr. Rogers states that directors of 
physical education should use, as administrative devices 
—Medical Examinations, Phwsical Tests, Orthopedic 
Tests, possibly Information and Skill Tests. 


1. To classify pupils into homogeneous groups. 

2. To discover those who most need adult supe-vision. 

3. To protect and improve their fitness to engage in active 
living. 

4. To measure results of activities. 

5. To determine the efficiency of program and teachers. 


1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York. 
2A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1931. 
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Systematized methods of classification for partic; 
tion in activities are fundamental essentials in 
velopment of a scientific and progressive prog 
physical education. A scientific classification of st 
dents will cause the school administration to know : 
curately what the problem is, so that steps may be ta 
en to meet it; it will influence Boards of Education 4, 
know what their real physical problem is; it wif] 
the physical education department in better statys. it 
will show whether or not the existing physical educy 
tion activities in a given institution are in any Way 
meeting the needs of different groups; and it will also 
show whether or not harm is being done by exploitation 
or overwork or simply by the omission of doing any. 
thing at all. 


the de. 
Tam of 


Individual and group method of instruction for corre. 
tive classes: 

In addition to such a classification of cases it should 
be the work of the physical education department t) 
survey the activities used in the school for various 
health and educational means. These activities shoul 
be analyzed to find out which of them can be applied 
for the most corrective effects; which ones need to be 
rejected and which ones may be modified in accordanc 
with the group needs. The collective effort then wil 
be indicated along two avenues: one for individwl 
cases and one for group cases. Individual work cap 
be done by means of recommending special exercise 
to be done in a special exercise room in conjunction 
with the gymnasium, or as a home prescription, or 
simply on a basis of general guidance, to prevent the 
individual from error and to educate him to appreciate 
what his own situation is. Much good can be accom 
plished in an individual case by taking up the individ. 
ual problem with the student and with the parents. 

Secondarily, the group cases should be classified ac- 
cording to group needs. Many times various re 
stricted groups can be formed sufficiently large to war- 
rant handling by certain teachers—either special cor- 
rective teachers or the regular classroom teachers under § 
the direction of the supervisor who outlines specid 
corrective work for the group. 

Because most of these children are not ill, and since 
there is no obvious factor detrimental to their health, 
they are not taken to the physician for an examination 
In most schools, especially before high school, there is 
no examination of the children without clothing. Thus 
the majority of cases drift along and it is not until se § 
rious difficulties, such as marked spinal curvature, 
severe flat feet, hollow backs, abnormal pelvic tilts, etc, 
actually become structural deformities that they art 
noticed. 

By grouping the special groups with reference to 
major needs, that is foot deviations, shoulder girdles 
and backs, etc., a very high percentage of individud 
value can be gotten out of group work. When th 
classes are not too large the special instruction to each 
individual, in regard to which exercises to emphasitt 
and which ones to leave out during the course of a clas 
drill, will allow a high percentage of value to be ob 
tained by the individual, and particularly by one whot 
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sufficiently interested to cooperate and who under- 
stands the reasons for his prescription. 

There is also another method of having a large group 
on the floor. Each one follows a set prescription de- 
signed to meet his individual needs. All do their ex- 
ercises to count at the same time, yet do entirely differ- 
ent exercises. This gives all the benefit of class activ- 
ity and stimulates interest and enthusiasm. It takes 
away most of the “srind” of doing more or less “dry 

ymnastic” work. The instructors or squad leaders can 
pass around through the class and give advice as to po- 
sition, form, etc., droppmyr a hint here or there to a 
person who is awkward or who doesn’t seem to be 
vetting the idea of a given exercise. This method has 
heen used in many places and has been found quite 
satisfactory. 

Work of this type in groups tends to build up a tra- 
dition of effort for the correction of postural faults and 
the heightening of interest leads to a willingness to fix 
certain habit patterns of movement and position in the 
minds of the students. This is a splendid objective. 


In the hands of specially trained educators and tech- 
nicians some of the pathological cases, such as curva- 
tures, infantile and spastic paralysis cases, may be 
handled. Each student may not have specific work for 
the defective part involved, but he may take certain gen- 
eral exercises for his general welfare and upbuilding. 
He thereby gets the benefit of the contact with the group 
and has a feeling of being included instead of being 
singled out and excluded. For instance, a boy with 
infantile paralysis in one leg, wearing a brace, could 
do exercises for the trunk, arms, and head, abdomen, 
shoulders, etc., with a class. He should, however, be 
instructed when to stop, and how to recognize the fac- 
tor of fatigue. 

Each student should have his prescription card for 
certain types of work and should engage in a fair 
amount of activity without doing any damage to his 
pathological condition. This would do a great deal of 
good in building up his physiological and organic 
balance. 


General Aim of the Corrective Department: 


The chief aim of this department lies in the appre- 
ciation of the existing physiological state of the indi 
vidual. When it is recognized that this state is not 
what it should be, the aim is to improve the status of 
the individual and to balance his physical activities to 


| his organic needs. His prescription should be altered 


as to body position in order to give him the maximum 
benefit. For instance, in heart cases, a high percentage 
of recumbency exercises should be used which take off 
the strain from the cardio-vascular system and which 
at the same time do not produce too much fatigue. In 
heart and lung conditions, particularly in undernour- 
ished cases where there might be a possibility of incip-, 
lent pulmonary involvement, trunk movements and leg 
exercises to slow rhythm are advisable—as they do note 
stimulate rapid or heavy breathing and do not mechan- 
ically affect the thoracic membrane and viscera. Arm 
movements should be minimized. The corrective work 
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should be coordinated with the nutrition and rest—the 
last two being very important. 


The second aim, which is predicated upon the first, is 
one of the aims of all physical education: The activ- 
ities for all students should contribute to the physical 
well-being of the individual—so that he may have max- 
imum physical capacity to meet the responsibilities of 
life at the present time and after school days are over. 
Those directors who lay too much stress on the recrea- 
tive and athletic aspect frequently overlook the fact 
that they are driving the individuals too hard. There 
is too much exploitation of material in the lower grades 
of high school and junior high school. 


The attitude of most women physical educators in 
handling girl students is usually sound because every 
girl is considered from the standpoint of a future 
mother. Men directors must bring themselves into line 
and keep in mind that it is an entire waste of time and 
the taxpayers’ money, as well as the students’ time, to 
work on a phase of activity which may “burn them out” 
or which may contain detrimental factors. They should 
expend a reasonable amount of time on a health build- 
ing program. 

A third aim of this department should be to influence 
the general program of student health activity that its 
influence may carry over all the other departments of 
the institution. This should assist in gradually building 
up a tradition of health for all the students in the in- 
stitution, a desire for the very best, and the minimizing 
of other factors in other departments which are detri- 
mental. 


There should be also, as a definite aim, the co-opera- 
tion of all the departments in an effort to adjust the 
school load to the capacities existing in the various in- 
dividuals. There is too much of a hit and miss method 
in many of the schools and much of the work of the 
physical education department is entirely neutralized 
by irrational programs on the part of others on the fac- 
ulty who do not give; much thought to the individual 
health of the student.: With a little cooperation these 
other departments might note various indices of how 
their students are standing up, and with a word to the 
physical education department they might give valuable 
information to guide the director in outlining the ac- 
tivities of the individual. 


Part Il. 


After introducing the reader to corrective needs and* 
possibilities, the more difficult task of attempting to 
give this work a place in the general scheme of educa- 
tion must be worked out. The needs and possibilities 
for corrective physical education are generally recog- 
nized both by the public and by school authorities. It 
is essential, however, to determine just what place cor- 
rective physical education holds in the general scheme 
of education. 


Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Director of Health and 
Physical Education Division, State of New York, ex- 
presses an educational point of view as to the impor- 
tance of meeting the needs of the individual in his book 


Objectives 
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on “Educational Objectives of Physical Activity.” Dr. 
Rogers speaks of administrative adjustments necessary 
in an educational program: 


Administrative Adjustments. The potentialities of physical 
education—education by means of (or through) large muscle 
activities—are thus very great, assuming that the program is 
administered effectively and pupils are properly taught. There 
are, however, three adjustments which must be made if the 
undoubted values of the large-muscle program are to be 
achieved. 

a) Activity programs must be adjusted to individual physical 
needs, and physical educators must concentrate on those who 
most need their services. Pupils vary in physical fitness and in 
need for supervised mental programs. For example, some 
pupils (in any school grade, since physical standards do not 
affect grade placement) will be weak, malnourished, fat, lazy or 
bookish, or have cardiac or orthopaedic defects, while others 
will be strong and fit, with intense physical activity habits and 
interests. 

It were folly to place these widely divergent types in the same 
classes for predominantly physical activities; yet this is the 
practice in physical education today. Often a more unfortunate 
situation exists; the weak who need attention most are neglect- 
ed for the strong who need attention least. Thus, in many 
schools the athletes receive careful and continuous attention; 
while those who cannot or do not “make” the school team are 
thrust aside because of deficiencies which, often, the physical 
educator should consider his greatest problems and opportun- 
ities. 

b) Equality of abilities between competing individuals or 
groups must be provided to protect health and to promote so- 
cial development. The doctrine of equality needs only to be 
stated to become obvious. To appreciate to the full the sig- 
nificance of this doctrine the reader should return to objectives, 
asking himself for each, ‘May the teacher attain this objec- 
tive more or less easily when competitors are grossly unequal 
in abilities—or when approximate equality is provided?’ 

In physical education unsocial learnings are positively en- 
couraged when the doctrine of equality is ignored, but tradition 
today dictates precisely the reverse of sound educational pro- 
cedures. Everywhere in competitive inter-scholastic and inter- 
collegiate athletics attempts are made to secure superiority for 
the sake of victory rather than equality, for the sake of pleasure, 
recreation, or social development. This tradition must be re- 
versed before physical education can deserve the respect and 
support of general educators. 

c) Freedom to choose both type of and time for activities is 
offered to worthy individuals to provide opportunities for self- 
direction, assumption of responsibility, and the largest growth, 
whether in health, social efficiency or culture. 


Dr. Rogers’ presentation of the adjustment of the 
activity program to meet individual needs, is a chal- 
lenge to the corrective worker and to all teachers of 
physical education. The physical educator is confront- 
ed with the task of setting up acceptable objectives. 

Dr. S. C. Staley, in his address of December 29, 
1930, before the Society of Physical Education Direc- 
tors in Colleges, remarks, “Corrective gymnastics in 
the final analysis is concerned solely with removing a 
state or condition. An individual taking this work is 
asked to perform prescribed exercises to the end of cor- 
recting or remedying an existing defect. If we accept 
the thesis that education is a process of directing indi- 
viduals in the learning of activities constituting high 
grade living, then corrective gymnastics is not educa- 
tion at all. It is a type of therapeutics. Correcting 
defects in this manner is directly comparable to remov- 


1 Rogers, Frederick Rand, ‘‘Educational Objectives of Physical Ac- 
tivity.” <A. arnes & Co. 






ing adenoids, or providing children with glasses 
providing adequate ventilation, and like the cosa a 


of physical defects, is not education. Doing these ¢; 
merely produces conditions which facilitate edu 


cations 
procedure. We may say, therefore, that cell 
gymnastics is a part of the school’s program jn cola 


ling or supervising health conditions.” 

Dr. Staley goes on to state, “This point of yiey : 
no way lowers or reduces the significance and Value of 
corrective gymmastics. Corrective gymnastics js 4) 
important to those who need it and can benefit by ; 
Corrective gymnastics, thus, while in practice comm 
ly conducted in connection with the curriculum in phys 
ical education, in a strict sense, is not physical educy 
tion. It has been, and quite possibly should continy 
to be, affiliated with physical education because of th, 
all-around practical convenience of the arrangemey 
but it should not be confused with that work.” 

While the logic of Dr. Staley’s remarks may be wy. 
questioned the corrective worker finds his work withiy 
an educational field and it becomes his task to make ; 
as educational as possible. He is thus confronted fir 
with the task of setting up accepted educational obje,. 
tives. 


Difficulties Encountered in Determining Objectives: 

In reviewing the literature of “Courses of Study’ & 
one finds marked differences of opinion as to just whit 
are the objectives in certain accepted subjects. Accept 
ed objectives are being agreed upon in most of the x 
ademic subjects. In the comparatively new field o 
corrective physical education there is yet a very po 
nounced difference of opinion as to just what are ow 
objectives. Some lists of objectives give the reader th 
idea that corrective is a great panacea for all huma 
ills. Other objectives seem destined to push aside th 
accepted physical education field and set up a new “lh 
dividual” field of physical activity. Too many of or 
objectives are merely platitudinous utterings. The tim 
seems opportune to gather together our data and & 
termine just what is our field. 















Determination of Objectives: 
Skipping over years of educational debate one find 
that objectives may be set up by one of three methot: 








a) Individual authority listing objectives. 

b) Leaders in the field listing objectives. 

c) Collecting data showing actual practical objectives no 
being successfully used. 














All three of the above mentioned methods have ther 
limitations. The newer scientific approach to the sele 
tion of objectives assumes that education trains ff 
better living. One then examines what is meant 
better living and sets up certain activities which wi 
make for better living now and after school days at 
over. The task then is to have the pupil do well tl 
things he tends to do now and in the future in so f# 
as these things modify his behavior for better living. 
« 1. Ultimate or Conduct Objectives. The activiti 
which tend to produce better living are called Condu 
Objectives. 


































(Continued on page 59) : 
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Physical and Health Education 


in Special Classes 


The Physical Fducation Program 
in Orthogenic, Backward 
and Disciplinary Classes ° 


This is the second of a series of four articles 


HE physical education program should consist of 
| vigorous activities, beginning with a few 

minutes of tactics—enough to get the class into 
open order for exercises ; then 10 minutes of setting up 
drill. Trunk bending and twisting exercises combined 
with arm and leg exercises, if not too complicated, have 
been found suitable. The point to be stressed, however, 
is to keep the class busy with a set of exercises that can 
be carried on in an energetic manner, such as: 

1. Arms to thrust—Bend. Thrust alternately side- 
ward and upward, in time—Begin. 1—2—3—4. Re- 
peat 10 times. 

2. Arms for running—Bend. In place—Run. 1—2 
—3—4, 1—2—-3—4.. Repeat 10 to 15 times. 

3. Hands on shoulders and to a stride stand—Jump. 
Turn trunk left—1l. Straighten arms sideward-——2. Re- 
turn—3—4. Same right. Repeat 10 times. 

4. Jump to a stride stand with hands on hips—Jump. 
Bend trunk foredownward and straighten arms for- 
ward—1l. Return—2. Clap hands over head—3. Re- 
turn—4. In time—Begin, 1—2—3—4. Repeat 10 
times. 

5. Jump to a stride stand and arms sideward—Raise. 
Turn the trunk left and touch left toe with right hand 
—l. Return—2. Same right, 3—4. In time—Begin, 
1—2—3—4. Repeat 10 times. 

The term “orthogenic” as herein used, was coined by Dr. Witmer 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the late Dr. Cornman of the Phil- 


adelphia Public Schools. Derived from ‘‘ortho”’—right, and “gens’— 
people; the thought being “to make people right.” 






Students participating in a 
Play Day Drill 
(To the Right) 


Curtin School students taking 
exercises, Philadelphia 
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6. Raise left leg backward and arms sideward— 
Raise. Hold for several counts. Return. Same right. 
Repeat each 5 times. 

7. Hop 4 times on the left and 4 times on the right 
alternately, in time—Begin. 1—2—3—4, 1—2—3—4. 
Repeat 10 times. 


Quick Response 


After the exercises follow what are termed “quick 
response” activities. These have as their main objec- 
tives: training the child to act quickly on command, 
to give careful attention, and to be able to follow two 
or more commands given at one time. The “reaction 
time” between sensory stimulus and motor response 
is usually very slow in these children, and “quick re- 
sponse” activities give valuable training. Examples of 
such activities are: 

(a) 2 steps forward—March. 1—2—3. (b) 1 step 
backward—March. 1—2. (c) 1 step forward and left 
face—March. 1—2—3—4. (d) Mark time, clapping 
the hands on the first of every four counts—March. 
1—2—3—4,, 1—_2—-3 
—4. (e) Raise arms 
sideward — Raise. 
(f) Jump to a stride 
stand and clasp hands 
back of neck—Jump. 

The length of the 
pause between the 
preparatory part of 
the command and the 
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command of execution, of course, is shorter than in 
regular exercises, and varies as to the ability of the 
class, and the response desired from the class. 

The game “Simon Says” may be used in this part of 
the lesson; also more advanced marching tactics, such 
as “facings,” “to the rear,” “left flank and right flank,” 
wheeling in fours, and simple combination drills. Good 
posture may also be emphasized in this part of the 
lesson. 


Informal Activities 


The third part of the lesson 
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DANCE GIVEN BY SPECIAL PUPILS AT A PLAY DAY GATHERING 






results from this activity, 
which means the Muscy- 
lar and Neuro-muscula; 
effect is very good) de 
velopment of courage: 
ability to use squad work 
and leaders. 

Boys in the Orthogenic 
backward and orthogenic 
disciplinary classes can 
do very good work, | 
have observed more of 
such apparatus work jp 
the disciplinary classe. 
than in the backwarj 
classes owing to the 
equipment available jy 
such schools. Most cep: 
ters in the Philadelphia 
Schools having back. 
ward classes have an af. 
justable horizontal bar. 
mats, and high jump 
standards; and the dis. 
ciplinary school has 
ropes, rings, bar, horse. 
mats and jumping stan- 
dards. Since many classes 
contain pupils ranging from 9 to 16 years of age, itis 
necessary to grade the exercises and start with the fur- 
damental and easiest exercises. The exercises do not 
need to progress to a very difficult stage. Following 
are suitable activities for special pupils on the various 
pieces of apparatus: 

Rings. Hangs—passive and active ; Hangs—with leg 
exercises; Hangs—inverted squat, balance, and nest; 
Swings—pendulum ; Swings—with half turns left or 
right ; Single hand cut off from an active hang. 

Ropes. Hangs—passive and active ; Hangs—with leg 








may consist of several possible 




















of the year, space, equipment, or 
program of the teacher. Appa- 
ratus, dancing, games, and field 
and track events, are four such 
possible activities. This part of nai 
the lesson is more or less infor- 
mal and occupies the major part 
of the time allotted. Out of a 45 
minute period, 25 minutes are 
usually devoted to one or more 
of the above named activities. 

1. Apparatus. Apparatus work 
is very desirable in _ special 
classes. Some of the values of 
apparatus work for such pupils 
are: development of muscle 
groups not exercised ordinarily ; 
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TABLE 1 
Chart of Ranges and Averages of Ability—Boys. Special Classes 
i Hop, Step, Overhead 
a 5 y a A Ball Throw 50 Yard Dash 
Range Aver. Range Aver. Range Aver. Range Aver. 
Age Fil 6.2 || 10-25 15.8 || 19-44 30.10 || 11.0-6.3 7.4 
is || 45-7) $9 || 10-21 14.11 || 17-50 30.6 || 10.2-6.2 8.0 
14 || 407-5 355 || 9-19 14.6 || 18-40 28.3 9.4-7.0 8.0 
13 | $877 534 || 8-18 13.10 |] 16-36 25.9 |] 10.1-7-0 8.1 
2 397.4 5.2 4-22 13.4 || 14-50 25.5 || 10.3-6.3 8.3 
1 | 33rs «649 || 6-18 128 || 14-39 22:6 || 121-70 9.0 
10 |] 267-1 648 || 8-14 10.6 |] 12-23 20.6 || 14.0-7:1 9.3 
3 | 265.2 4.1 6-12 9.0 || 11-26 18.3 || 11.2-8.1 10.0 
oo e recorded in feet and inches. 
fines recorded in seconds and fifths. 








exercises; Single rope climbing—up and down; Double 
rope climbing—up and down; Cross over from one 
rope to another ; Turn over from active hang on two 


ropes. 








TABLE 2 
Chart of Ranges and Averages of Ability. Girls. Special Classes 
Standing Hop, Step, Overhead 
Broad Jump Jump Ball Throw 50 Yard Dash 
Age Range Aver. Range Aver. Range Aver. Range Aver. 
15 || 24 -7.2 4.6 8-20 12.6 16-42 26.6 14.4-7.2 9.4 
14 $27.2 47 9-17 12.9 18-39 28.6 14.1-7.0 9.3 
13 3.5 -6.0 4.10 7-17 12.7 17-38 §=625.2 10.0-7.1 9.1 
12 3.0 -5.9 4.5 10-15 12.0 17-38 24.2 12.1-7.1 9.1 
11 3.4 -5.8 4.4 8-15 11.1 14-31 21.6 14.2-7.1 9.2 
10 2.9 -5.3 3.11 7-14 10.11 13-26 13.3 12.1-7.0 9.4 
9 2.8 -5.2 4.2 6-12 9.9 12-25 17.3 | 16.0-8.0 10.2 
8 2.10-4.9 3.10 7-12 9.4 10-22 15.4 11.2-8.0 10.1 




















— are recorded in feet and inches. 
ash is recorded in seconds and fifths. 





Horse. Stands—cross and side; Support—-and sup- 
port swinging; Seats—side or cross, on neck, saddle, 
and croup; Simple progressions; Vaults — courage, 
front, side, flank, thief. 

Buck. Support; Seats—side, cross; Vaults—cour- 
age, front, side, flank, thief. 

Horizontal Bar. Grips—overhand, underhand, span, 
open, closed; liangs—active and passive; Hangs— 
with leg exercises; Pull ups; Hand traveling sideward ; 
Hand traveling forward with quarter turns; Swings— 
with slight pull up; Hangs—inverted balance, inverted 
squat, nest; Single knee pull up. 


(Below) 
Overhead ball throw helps 


train bodies 
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THE STANDING BROAD JUMP 


Mats. Walks—duck, elephant ; Rolls—forward, sin- 
gle and double; Rolls—backward, single and double; 
Combination rolls; Dives—from a stand, from a run, 
over objects; Cartwheels; Head stands; Hand stands; 


























TABLE 3 
Achievement Standards for Special Pupils 
Standing Hop, Step, Overhead 
Broad Jump Jump Ball Throw 50 Yard Dash 
Age Boys Girls Boys’ Girls Boys’. Girls Boys Girls 
15 5.3 4.0 14 11 26 21 8. 11.1 
14 5.0 4.1 13 12 26 22 8.2 11.0 
13 5.0 4.0 12 12 25 21 8.3 10.0 
12 5.0 3.9 12 10.5 23 20 9.0 10.0 
13 4.5 3.11 01 10 20 18 9.2 10.2 
10 4.2 3.9 11 9.5 18 17 9.4 11.0 
9 || 4.0 ce 9 8.5 17 14 10.1 11.0 
8 || 3.8 3.6 7 8 16 12 10.2 11.2 
Jumps are recorded in feet and inches. 





Dash is recorded in seconds and fifths. 





Hand walking ; Stunts—in pairs, as Indian wrestling. 


High Jump Standards. Bar at 1 foot 6 inches. 
Jumping from front stand—from both feet; Hopping 
from front stand—from left or right; Jumping from 


(Continued on page 54) 


(To the Left) 


Three squads in field and 
track practice 


(Below) 


Lafayette School, 
Philadelphia 


A pyramid on the mats at 
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N another page of this issue of 

the JOURNAL, a list is given of 
the schools which have been encourag- 
ing their specializing students to be- 
come members of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association. All schools having ten or 
more student members are included in this list. 

This cooperation is most valuable to the Association 
as it gives promise of a continued healthy growth. More 
than that, the physical education profession is strength- 
ened by the opportunity to recruit new teachers who 
are already imbued with a strong professional con- 
sciousness. The student himself is also a gainer by being 
able to start upon his teaching duties with a familiarity 
with current literature in the field and a knowledge of 
the practices and problems that are being discussed. 

In addition to voicing this appreciation to the schools 
that have been assisting in getting new members for 
the national association, we wish at this time to stim- 
ulate a concerted drive among all schools. Such a 
drive is timely as the school year is ending. Any stu- 
dent now joining at the student rate of $1.50 will re- 
ceive the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL Epuca- 
TION for a full year even though graduating this June. 
Each school furnishing us with a new member is prac- 
tically assuring us a permanent member. 


SURVEY of recent issues of the 

student publications of many of 
our leading colleges and universities 
shows considerable comment upon an 
apparent slip back into bad manners 
on the part of the crowds attending the athletic spec- 
tacles. It is significant that these warnings are sounded 
against the spectators and nut the players; and it is 
also significant that football, usually the most quickly 
abused of all sports, is seemingly much better behaved 
in this respect than basketball, hockey, and baseball. 
This may be because the crowds are so far from the 
playing field and contain a much greater per cent of 
older men and women, or it may be that the friendly 
exchanges of courtesies by the bands and yell leaders 


Student 
Memberships 


Emphasizing 
Character 
Training 
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keeps the school honor in mind. It is in basketball 

ticularly that the boos of the crowd have proved fe 
turbing to those who are athletic idealists, wanes 
in their faith that school sports may embody the va 
traditions of courtesy, hospitality, and fair play, ; 

One editorial from the Daily Princetonian shows 
keen understanding of the changing attitude tonal 
intercollegiate sport. It comments upon the fact that 
the old extreme “rah rah” school spirit has been Super. 
seded by a professionalized callousness which seem. 
ingly goes to the other extreme in its disrespect {o; 
the traditional honor of the school name. The editorial 
states that the pendulum has swung too far and ex. 
presses the hope that out of this situation the studey 
spectators will arouse themselves to adopt new and 
higher standards of conduct and sportsmanship, 

The warnings that this editorial and others of gin. 
ilar nature have given should awaken athletic authoy. 
ties to the necessity of taking a positive stand againg 
practices which, if permitted to continue, are bound 
injure the best interests of school sport. At this tine 
particularly, when many scientific studies in the cha. 
acter training values of athletics are being carried op, 
it would be wnfortunate if an objectionable phase of 
school sports should be permitted to gain headway, 

While we are on the subject of sportsmanship } 
may be added that the raising of the level of crowd be. 
havior is only one phase of character training which 
should be given prominence in our present day physical 
education programs. 

In fairness to athletic sports it must be admitted tha 
they have never had a real chance to prove their value 
in character training. On the playground, definite sta. 
tistics are available to prove that delinquency decrease 
when play areas and trained supervision are mat 
available; and, in a vague way, too, one can point to 
the fact that the advent of athletics has reduced hazing 
and similar objectionable practices to a minimum, 
These preventive aspects can be measured objectively 
much more easily than can the intangible aspects of 
character building. 

There are some very obvious reasons why the ulti 
mate spiritual training of athletic participation has 
never been fully realized. In varsity athletics the neces 
sity for winning has always subordinated the emphasis 
on character training; and, in the field of intramurd 
athletics, there has been a weakness owing to the fat 
that a part-time individual or a small full time staf 
is called upon to handle and supervise a varied program 
which includes hundreds in a season. Obviously, all the 
time of such teachers is spent in organization and st- 
pervision and except for an insistence on certain cott- 
mon standards, the students are left to themselves 
Positive advice and help adjusted to each individual’ 
nature and needs is impossible. 


As long as these conditions exist, any statistics of 
conclusions on the influence of sports on character wil 
only prove the existing situation and will be incondt 
sive as to what the results could be under conditions tt 
which character training stood out as a foremost 0 
jective, not only in theory but in actual practice. 
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The School Health Service 


Reasons Favoring lts Administration by School 
Authorities 


By ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 
State Director of Health and Physical Education, New Jersey 


1. Because the school has jurisdiction over the child 
while at school. 

Because of the close relationship between the school 

and the home. 
> Because outside of the cities the board of health is 

usually composed of laymen while there is always a 

trained person at the head of the school system. 

The efficiency of any system of health education is 
determined largely by the efficiency of its administra- 
tion. There should be no confusion or dual responsi- 
bility in matters pertaining to it. Divided responsibility 
of administration frequently leads to confusion, invites 
misunderstandings, and materially lessens efficiency. 


to 


4, Because it is a function of the school to teach health 
and the health work should be a unit instead of be- 
ing divided into sections. 

(a) Fundamentally and logically an educational 
problem is training teachers and pupils in applied 
hygiene and in practical sanitation. 

(b) The Board of Health is not in a position to make 
adjustments of educational processes necessary to meet 
the health needs of the child. 

(c) The task of the school is to so direct the educa- 
tional processes that the child’s native heritage of vigor 
and health may be fully attained and his hereditary de- 
ficiencies corrected. This is an educational problem; 
also an administrative problem of the school. 

(d) It is a part of the process of education aiming 
toward the physical, mental, and moral development of 
normal boys and girls who will become physically effi- 
cient members of adult society. 

(e) The instruction in hygiene, guiding of correct 
health habits, detection and correction of physical de- 
fects, control of communicable disease, school sanita- 
tion, etc., are closely related and should be articulated 
in a comprehensive program of activity. 


~- 


9. Because the machinery of education is established 
and in operation and furnishing the logical avenue 
of approach to the child. 

(a) It involves school policy, school organization, 
and school administration. It is but an integral part 
of any modern educational system in which many ac- 
tivities must of necessity unite in its proper organiza- 
tion and efficient administration. Every unit of ad- 
ministration must articulate with every other educa- 
tional unit in the completed program. It must of ne- 
cessity be administered as a part of and not as apart 
from the educational system in which it operates. 

(b) The work of doctors and nurses resembles the 
work of teachers rather than that of inspectors. Any 
health program which involves teacher, nurse, and doc- 
tor must show unity of thought and action. 
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(c) It is a program of keeping well and not one of 
getting well. It deals with mental or physical health 
or growth rather than with disease. 

6. Because there is more friendly cooperation if doc- 
tors, nurses, etc., are part of the school system. 

(a) Members involved will better cooperate by rea- 
son of one source of authority. 

(b) When administered by outside authorities the 
interest of the teacher is not so easily enlisted. 

7. Because. of the close relation of physical health to 
educational efficiency. Good health is a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. This has immediate 
application to the schools in that we need to build 
for increased capability in school work as well as 
for the future. We can influence but not control 
activities away from the school. The formative 
work must be done while the pupils are under pub- 
lic control. 


r——_*e PR 


RD? 
Natural Activities 


By NORMA SCHWENDENER 
Associate in Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


What is meant by the term “‘natural gymnastics” or 
“natural activities”? This question is asked again and 
again. There are those who think of mimetic activities 
and natural activities as identical, others believe no 
teaching necessary in natural activities, and that boys 
and girls in a gymnasium, or on a play field, will quite 
naturally find the natural thing to do. 

Such interpretation of natural activities is frequent 
and incorrect. The term natural activities as used at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, embraces mo- 
tor activities oldest from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of the race; activities which involve fundamental 
coordinations such as crawling, creeping, walking, run- 
ning, jumping, climbing, throwing, catching, pushing, 
pulling, lifting, and carrying. Such activities are found 
in all phases of physical education either singly, or in 
varied combinations, hence it is imperative that a finer 
distinction between the various categories of activity 
be made. 

Within the category of natural gymnastics are found 
the activities falling outside the field of dancing, and 
beyond the province of organized games, sports, and 
track events. Tumbling, stunts, unorganized games, 
proto-types of primitive activities, hand to hand strug- 
gle, together with self-testing activities, are classified as 
natural activities. 

These activities are to be found with varied nomen- 
clature in all schools of physical education. The out- 
standing points of difference, aside from terminology, 
are found in the purpose and use of the activities, and 
in the method of teaching, rather than in the activities 
themselves. In natural activities emphasis is placed 
upon smoothness, rhythm, and relaxation, as well as 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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HIGHLAND FLING BY 350 BOYS AND GIRLS AT LIMA PLAY DAY CELEBRATION 


The Physical Education Demonstration 


for Flementary Schools 








on the organizing and pro- 
moting of an _ elementary 
school physical education demon- 
stration because there does not 


|: is necessary to go into detail 


By 
HOWARD G. DANFORD 


Director of Physical Education, 
Lima, Ohio 








work of the supervisor who is 
sues to each teacher mime 
graphed charts of the field and 
detailed instructions concerning 
positions of groups, activities on 








seem to be any printed matter 
available on this important prob- 
lem. 

Each spring the elementary schools should be given 
the opportunity to engage in a demonstration of the 
activities on the physical education program in order 
to encourage good work by the pupils and teachers 
and to interest the public in physical education. In 
Lima this demonstration is called a “Play Day” al- 
though the term is hardly appropriate when we con- 
sider the nature of the program in relation to the 
original meaning of the term. The activities on the 
Play Day program are selected from those which have 
been engaged in as a part of the regular school work 
throughout the year. The stress and strain, the worry 
and confusion characteristic of the “Gym Exhibitions” 
of the past, which required a great amount of time for 
practice outside of the physical education periods and 
which brought down upon the head of the supervisor 
of physical education the righteous wrath and indig- 
nation of parents and teachers, are thus eliminated. 


Organization of Play Day 


The success of the Play Day is dependent to a very 
great extent upon the elementary teacher who is in 
direct charge of her group during the program. The 


This is the second and concluding article by Mr. Dan- 
ford on Physical Education in the Elementary Schools. 


the program, course of procedure 
to follow in going to and from 
positions on the field, etc., is very 
important. The steps to be taken in organizing and 
promoting a demonstration of elementary school phys 
ical education in which two or three thousand children 
participate in a program of about an hour and forty- 
five minutes in length are given below: 

A. About two months before the date set for the 
Play Day, select the activities for each grade, Th 
teacher should be allowed to aid in the selection of 
these activities and to review them from time to tim 
during her regular physical education period. 

B. Since a good band is indispensable, the super- 
visor of physical education, immediately after the a 
tivities have been selected, should give to the high 
school band director a complete list of all music that 
will be needed for the program. Marches and must 
for singing games and folk dances should be carefully 
discussed, with the band director making such changes 
in this music as he may deem necessary for his vatt 
ous instruments. Copies of the music should then bk 
mimeographed and given to the members of the bané 
It is important for the band to understand clearly: 

1. The order in which the various pieces are to kt 

played. 
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2. The number of times each is to be played. 

3, The tempo in which each is to be played. If folk 
dances have been practiced to phonograph music 
it would be well to give the members of the band 
an opportunity to hear the records played. 

C. The third step in planning a Play Day is a vitally 
important one. The supervisor must issue to each 
teacher a mimeographed chart of the play field with 
the lines and circles placed just as they will be on the 
day of the demonstration. Accompanying this chart 
will be detailed instructions relative to such matters 
as lining up for the grand march, seating of each school, 
position of each teacher’s group while on the field, and 
the lines out which these groups march, The following 
is taken from an instruction sheet to teachers of fifth 
grade girls: 

Play Day Instructions 
Grade Five—Girls 

Activities— 

1. All Up Relay. 

2. Straddle Relay. 

3. Jump Stick Relay. 


Fifteen girls will comprise a team. The last runner on each 
team should have a red ribbon around her arm. Just before 


going to positions on the field teams will line up on Line 1 and 
march out as band plays. 





Positions of groups follow: 
Lincoln 
Group A—out Line 5 to Line 6. 
Group B—out Line 10 to Line 6. 
McKinley 
Group A—out Line 20 to Line 6. 
Group B—out Line 25 to Line 6. 

Note: Other schools would also be listed. 

All relays start on a whistle blast. After the last relay 
has been run players stand in a straight line facing audience. 
On whistle blast they “about face” and when band strikes up 
a march they march straight off the field. 


It is evident from the above that the supervisor 
must possess complete information concerning the num- 


MIDWAY POINT OF THE GRAND MARCH. 2500 CHILDREN SINGING “AMERICA” 
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ber of pupils in each grade, in each class and in each 
school. A few miscalculations on his part and the en- 
tire program might be upset. It is important that’ the 
field be properly marked off if groups are to find their 
positions with a minimum of effort and confusion. The 
Lima Play Day fields are limed the morning of the day 
on which the demonstration is to be held. Every 5 
yard line is clearly marked as are 9 parallel lines equi- 
distant apart running lengthwise of the field. Foot- 
ball yard line markers are used to mark the 10 yard 
lines while the 9 long lines are marked by figures paint- 
ed on cardboard and tacked on stakes at each end of 
the field. 


D. The fourth and final step in preparing for Play 
Day is the one general practice held two or three days 
before the date set for the demonstration. All schools 
that are taking part meet at the field and engage in a 
complete rehearsal of the activities scheduled for Play 
Day. Each school has a definite place to line up for 
the grand march. The first grade children are placed 
at the head of each school’s columns of four with the 
other grades following in their proper order. The band 
plays throughout this entry march. While the upper 





FIRST GRADE CHILDREN IN THE “PANCAKE MAN” 


grade children are being seated, the first grade teachers 
are getting their pupils ready to march out to their 
positions on the field. The first two children in each 
group, assuming that classes line up in columns of two, 
stand on Line 1 at the point where it intersects the 
line out which they are to march. Line 1 is the near= 
est side line. When the band starts a march each group 
proceeds straight across the field to its position. The 
band stops, a chord is played as a signal that the activity 
is to start in a very short time, and a singing game 
begins when the band starts again, A chord is given 
at the completion of the game and the group hurriedly 
prepares for the next activity. At the completion of 
the first grade’s part in the program the band pauses a 
moment while the groups, directed by the teachers who 
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Chart of South High Field— Play Day 





are on the field with them, line up by two’s ready to 
leave the field. The band strikes up a march and the 
groups leave the field as they came on. The band stops 
for just a moment, then continues with the same march, 
and the second grade, which had been lining up while 
the first grade was on the field, goes out to its positions. 

During the entire program the supervisor of phys- 
ical education sits near the band director and, with the 
whole field before him, gives the starting and stopping 
signals which regulate the conduct of all of the activ- 
ities. The teachers have three specific functions to 
perform: 

1. While awaiting their turn on the program they 
point out to their leaders the exact course over which 
they are to proceed in going to their positions on the 
field. 

2. While the grade just below their own is on the 
field they line up the children in their group, seeing 
that the leader is at the point where Line 1 intersects 
the line out which he is to march and that he has what- 
ever game equipment is needed for the activities. 
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3. The lower grade teachers go out on the fielg y; 
their classes and help them as much as is necessaey 
finding their places and in conducting their activites 

With the proper organization a program embr 7 
as many as 30 different activities with 2,500 Childrep 
participating can be conducted in one and a half hours 
Such a program is extremely valuable as a medium 
through which to interest the public in physical edu. 
cation. It is a wonderful sight to see 400 first grade 
children in 12 large circles participating in a sino: 
game and the reaction of the spectator must be of a 
nature favorable to physical education. The intelj. 
gent spectator must be very favorably impressed with 
the work of the elementary teacher who deserves the 
bulk of the credit for the success of the demonstration, 

Health, citizenship and recreational skills, as objer. 
tives of physical education, are just as worthy of re. 
ognition in the elementary as in the secondary schogls 
The extent to which these objectives will be realize 
is contingent upon the acceptance by the elementary 
teacher of her responsibility for the teaching of phys. 
ical education, a responsibility which is usually very 
efficiently discharged by those who have had the proper 
training for their work, 










Play Day —A Demonstration of Physical Education 
Wednesday, May 21, 1930—1:00 P. M. 


CaN SoG ers cs sess onic Pa Ss esas All Grades 
7 OS Eee eee All Grades 
oe MIR TINE AG ARNIS 0 Seas sass rts oerafasein sc ereiarsiageoueieteren Grade One 
A. Dolly’s Washday. 
B. Two Little Blackbirds. 
C. Jump Jim Crow. 
D. The Pancake Man. 
Be RES Scie cave unc cieiaeses arn aie. oa area seiats Grade Two 


A. Oh! A Hunting We Will Go. 
3. Pease Porridge Hot. 
C. Swinging. 
D. Run for Your Supper. 
5. Rhythmic Activities—Games................. Grade Three 
A. Yankee Doodle Polka. 
B. Shoemaker’s Dance. 
C. Club Snatch. 
G. BGike Dances — EIA go soins sae e sieves sien eciee 
A. Gustaf’s Skoal (Swedish). 
B. Swedish Klappdans. 
C. Over and Under Relay. 
AR CIE GAMES ois 6 bobo es: Boys 
A. Circle Chase. 
B. Ladysmith. 
: C. Beater Goes Round. ; 
8. Highland Fling (Scotch Folk Dance), Boys and Girk 
Grades Five and Six 
Grade Five 







Grade Four 


NI 


Grade Five 


9. Relays Re oss Sn csirarete ate 
A. All Up Relay. 
B. Straddle Relay. 


C. Jump Stick Relay. 


10. Stunts and Pyramid Building ..... Boys ...0 Grade Six 
A. Forward Roll. D. Shoulderstand 
B. Handstand. E. Pyramids. 


C. Legstand. 
11. Folk Dances REN is Bsns on Se 
A. Norwegian Mountain March. 
B. May Pole Dance. 
Schools—Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, Longfellow, McKit 
ley, Washington, Whittier. Number of children participating 
2,500. 


Grade Six 
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Play Day Instructions 
Grand March 


ication Schools line up four abreast at entrance as follows: 

Right —Lincoln; Longfellow; Whittier (preparatory to 
| Grad entering gate form between entrance and St. Johns Ave. along 
{ Grade Franklin street. Left—Garfield ; McKinley ; Jefferson and Wash- 
ode ington (form along Franklin St. between entrance and Pine 


St. Jefferson on left of street and Washington on right). 


In forming for the march, schools should place Grade One 
in front, Grade Two, second, etc. Boys and girls in Grades 
Five and Six are separated for the march. No time should 
ide Two be wasted getting to seats after march is over. Do not place 
first grade on Row 1, second on Row 2, etc., but fill the bleach- 
ers from top to bottom. 


Banners should be carried by each school. 


Route Traversed by Each School 


Lincolum—Straight forward to flag x, on line 8. Pivot left 
and march straight up line 8 to line 15. Wait until whistle 
blows, then face audience. Sing America. Turn left, facing 
original line of march when whistle is blown. March forward 
when band starts to x, pivot left, march over close to seats 
and go down midway between the 20 and 25 yard lines and up 
to seats. Keep as close to Longfellow on the bleachers as 
possible. 


Longfellow—Follow Lincoln. 


Garfield—Straight forward to line 6. Column left, march 
straight up line 6 to line 15 at far end of field. Turn right on 
whistle and sing America. (In marching up the field keep 
head of line even with Lincoln). After America is sung, turn 
left on whistle blast and march forward to x2, column left, 
march straight over to x2 on line 1, column left, march down 
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WINDING THE MAY POLE AT THE LIMA PLAY DAY 


PYRAMID BUILDING BY SIXTH GRADE BOYS 





line 1 and over to bleachers midway between lines 45 and 50. 

McKinley—Follow Garfield. 

W hittier—Forward to line 4. Column left, up line 4 to line 
15 at far end of field, Face audience on whistle blast. Song— 
America. Turn left on whistle blast and march forward to x3, 
column left to x3, column left and march the entire length of the 
field to x3 on line five. Column right, march across to x3 
fiear entrance, column right again and go straight along line 1 
to seats between 50 and 45 yard lines. Do not go over close 
to bleachers until beyond the 30 yard line or you will block 
off Jefferson and Washington. 

Jefferson—March over to line 2, column left and up to line 
15. Face audience on whistle blast and sing America. Turn 
left on whistle. March forward to x4, column right, march 
to x4 on line 7, column right, march length of, field to x4, col- 
umn right, march over to x4 near entrance, column right and 
up to seats at line 30. 

Washington—Follow Jefferson. 


GRADE ONE 


Activities: 1. Dolly’s Washday; 2. Two Little Blackbirds; 
3. Jump Jim Crow; 4. The Pancake Man. 

Each of the above activities will be repeated twice or a 
total of three times. A chord will be given by the band between 
activities during which the children will quickly prepare for the 
next singing game. No time should be wasted here. 

Each school lines up on the white line running lengthwise 
of the field and nearest to the bleachers where they have been 
sitting. Lines should be kept straight and when the band 
strikes up a march each group should march forward immedi- 
ately to its circle. 

Longfellow—out line 5 to middle circle indicated on chart 
as C. Lincoln (group 1) out line 10 to near circle (A). Lin- 
coln (group 2) out line 30 to far circle (B). Lincoln (group 3) 
out line 30 to far circle (B). Jefferson—out line 30 to near 
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circle (A). Garfield—out line 50 to far circle (B). Whittier 
(group 1) out line 50 to near circle (A). Whittier (group 2) 
out line 30 to far circle (B). Jefferson—out line 30 to near 
circle (A). Washington (group 1) out line 10 to far circle 
(B). Washington (group 2) out line 10 to near circle (A). 
Washington (group 3) out line 5 to middle circle (C). 

There should be no more than 40 children in one group. 
After the Pancake Man has been completed schools should line 
up ready to leave the field by the same route used in coming 
on the field. Wait till the band strikes up the march before 
you lead your children to their seats. 


GRADE TWO 


Activities: 1. A Hunting We Will Go; 2. Pease Porridge 
Hot; 3. Swinging; 4. Run for Your Supper. 

Each of the above singing games will be repeated twice or 
a total of three times, except “A Hunting We Will Go.” “A 
Hunting We Will Go” will be repeated 8 times thus allowing 
8 partners to glide down between the lines and allowing the 
class to skip around the circle once. A chord will be given 
by the band between activities during which the children quick- 
ly prepare for the next singing game. No time should be 
wasted here. 

“Run for Your Supper” is played as soon as the whistle 
blows and continues until it blows again. Whereupon the 
children line up ready to march off the field when the band 
starts playing. 

Each school lines up on the white line running lengthwise 
of the field and the nearest to the bleachers where they have 
been sitting. Lines should be kept straight and when the band 
strikes up a march each group should march forward immedi- 
ately to its circle. 


A Hunting We Will Go—Schools will provide the following 
groups (16 pupils in each group, two lines in each group with 
8 pupils in each line): Lincoln, 4, 64 pupils; Longfellow, 2, 
32 pupils; Washington, 4, 64 pupils; Garfield, 4, 64 pupils; 
Whittier, 4, 64 pupils; Jefferson, 4, 64 pupils; McKinley, 2, 
32 pupils. 
Groups will march out to the following positions: 
Longfellow— A. out line 10 to 5, circle C; B. out line 5 to 5, 
circle C, 

Lincoln—A. out line 10 to 3, circle A; B. out line 15 to 3, cir- 
cle A; C. out line 15 to 7, circle B; D. out line 20 to 
7, circle B. 

McKinley—A. out line 25 to 3, circle A; B. out line 30 to 3, 
circle A. 

Garfield—A. out line 35 to 7, circle B;.B. out line 40 to 7, cir- 
cle B; C. out line 45 to 3, circle A; D. out line 50 to 
3, circle A. 

Whittier—A. Out line 45 (north) to 7, circle B; B. out line 
40 to 7, circle B; C. out line 35 to 3, circle A; D. out 
line 30 to 3, circle A. 

Jefferson—A. out line 30 to 7, circle B; B. out line 25 to 7, 
circle B; C. out line 20 to 7, circle B; D. out line 15 
to 7, circle B. 

Washington—A. out line 15 to 3, circle A; B. out line 10 to 3, 
circle A; C. out line 5 to 5, circle C; D. out line 0 to 5, 
circle C. 

After “A Hunting We Will Go” has been finished, two 
groups form in each of the above indicated circles for the next 
singing games. 

GRADE THREE 


Activities: 1. Yankee Doodle Polka; 2. Shoemaker’s Dance; 
3. Club Snatch. 

Repeat each of the above singing games twice—a total of 
three times. A chord will be given by the band between ac- 
tivities during which the children quickly prepare for the next 
phase of the program. 

There should be no more than 40 children in any one circle. 
Each group should be divided into two equal sections for Club 
Snatch. The clubs should be taken out when the group first 
marches out for its singing games. (A sixth grade pupil or 
teacher should call numbers). 

Each school lines up on Line 1, waits for the band to strike 
up a march, and then marches forward immediately to its circle. 
















Schools will march out to the following circles: 

Longfellow—out line 10 to circle B. Club Snatch—lines § 
15. Club on line 10. aad 

Lincoln—Group A, out line 15 to circle A. Club-Snatch 5 
5 and 15, Club on line 10. Group B. out tine 25 
circle B. Club-Snatch lines 25 and 35. Ciyh in c . 

McKinley—out line 30 to circle A. Club Snatch lines 6 
35. Club in circle. " 

Garfield—out line 45 to circle B. Club Snatch 
Club in circle. 

Whittier—Group A. out line 50 to circle A. Club Snatch jj 
45 and 45. Club in circle. Group B. out line Sy 
circle B. Club Snatch lines 35 and 25. Club in ou 

Jefferson—out line 30 to circle A. ‘Club Snatch lines 35 and 
25. Club in circle. 

Washington—Group A. out line 15 to Circle B. Clyb Snateh 
lines 20 and 10. Club on line 15. Group B out line jj 
to circle A. Club Snatch lines 20 and 10. Club 
line 15. 

The game of Club Snatch starts on a whistle blast and ends 
with the same kind of signal. At the end of the game grou 
should line up ready to march off the field as they came m 
Wait for band before leaving field. 


GRADE FOUR 


Activities: 1. Gustaf’s Skoal; 2. Swedish Klappdans; 3 
Over and Under Relay. 

Repeat each of the above folk dances twice—a total of thre 
times. A chord will be given by the band between actiyitig 
during which the children quickly prepare for the next phay 
of the program. Schools will provide the following numb 
of groups of 8 for Gustaf’s Skoal and circle groups for Swedish 
Klappdans : 

Longfellow: 3 groups of 8; 1 circle group. Lincoln: § 
groups of 8; 2 circle groups. McKinley: 4 groups of 8: | 
circle group. Garfield: 8 groups of 8; 2 circle groups. Whit. 
tier: 8 groups of 8; 2 circle groups. Washington: 8 grow 
of 8; 2 circle groups. Jefferson: 3 groups of 8; 1 circle grow, 

Each school lines up by two’s on line 1, waits for the banj 
to start a march, and then marches forward immediately to is 
position on right of line out of which it marched. 

Groups of 8 will assume the following positions for Gustaf 
Skoal: 

Longfellow— 
A—out line 0 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
B—out line 0 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
C—out line 5 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
Lincoln— 
A—out line 10 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
B—out line 10 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
C—out line 15 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
D—out line 15 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
E—out line 20 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
F—out line 20 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
G—out line 25 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
H—out line 25 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
McKinley— 
A—out line 30 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
B—out line 30 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
C—out line 35 to square between lines 8 and 9. 
D—out line 35 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
Garfield— 
A—out line 35 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
B—out line 35 to square between lines 1 and 2. 
C—out line 40 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
D—out line 40 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
E—out line 45 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
F—out line 45 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
G—out line 50 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
H—out line 50 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
Whittier— 
A—out line 45*to square between lines 7 and 8. 
B—out line 45 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
C—out line 40 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
D—out line 40 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Hiking om Physical Education Activity 


By BONNIE COTTERAL 


Physical Education Department, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills 


are, , . . 
But man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star; 


And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard, 
For the river calls and the road calls, and oh, the call of a bird! 
“Wanderlust”—Gerald Gould. 


* * * * * 


throughout the country offer opportunities for 

student participation in hiking. Many schools have 
taken advantage of these opportunities and have includ- 
ed the activity in their intramural and club programs. 
This article, however, treats hiking as a class activity in 
the physical education program of schools, for which 
students enrolled receive the same credit as they do 
for other physical education classes. 

To justify hiking as a legitimate part of the phys- 
ical education program, it must measure up to the 
standards of modern physical education. Hiking, under 
proper leadership and organization, fulfills this require- 
ment. It calls for the participation of the students in 
a physical activity which is invigorating and physically 
wholesome. It brings the students in contact with the 
out-of-door world, with its realm of nature wonders. It 
appeals to the innate interests of the students, and has 
a distinct carry over value, equipping them for worthy 
use of leisure time. It offers valuable opportunities for 
character development and social adjustment, and un- 
der proper organization promotes leadership and initia- 
tive. Because of these contributions, hiking can be- 
come a valuable part of the physical education program 
of schools and colleges. 

A hiking course has several advantages in the phys- 
ical education curriculum. It requires little equipment. 
It often solves the problem of overcrowded conditions 
in the gymnasium or on the athletic fields. And lastly, 
it can be adjusted to the needs of restricted, as well as 
the unrestricted classes. 

The physical education period is viewed today as an 
instruction period, and not merely as an activity period. 
Therefore, students enrolled for hiking should be in- 
structed, and should achieve certain objectives during 
the term. This requirement is met through projects 
which are planned to increase knowledge and skill in 
hiking efficiency and related activities, such as nature 
study, outdoor cookery, et cetera. These projects are 
explained further in this article. 

Definite objectives are essential for the course, both 
for the instructor and for the students. These objec- 
tives should be attainable, and at the close of the course 
the students’ grades should measure relatively their 
degree of achievement towards them. Some of the 


To locations of various colleges and schools 


feasible objectives for a hiking course may be stated 
as follows: 


1. To provide a physical activity which will promote the phys- 
ical welfare of the students. 

2. To provide a physical activity which will satisfy the desires 
inherent in human nature. 

3. To provide a physical activity which will have carry over 
values for leisure time. 

4. To instruct students in the knowledge and skills of hiking, 

that they may meet situations involved in hiking intelli- 

gently and efficiently. 

To instruct students in the organization of hikes, that they 

may act intelligently as leaders of hikes in their contact 

with young people. 

6. To develop a love of the out-of-doors and an appreciation 
of nature. 

7. To contribute to the happiness of students. 

8. To contribute indirectly to the health education of the stu- 
dents. 

9. To provide directed opportunities for the development of 
desirable social habits. 

10. To provide opportunities for social adjustment. 

11. To provide opportunities for the development of student 
leadership and initiative. 


on 


Organization of Hiking Courses 


A hiking course may be organized either as a semes- 
ter’s work, or as part of a semester’s work. In the 
latter plan, it may be offered in combination. with a 
sport. A definite part of the semester, then, is given 
to each activity. This arrangement has the advantage 
of student participation in an activity having an indi- 
vidual carry over value, followed by a competitive ac- 
tivity involving team work. Ideally, hiking should be 
an elective ; voluntary interest is a valuable asset. 

A requirement of the course may be the keeping of a 
loose leaf notebook by each student, the form of which 
would be optional, with the idea of promoting the ini- 
tiative and interest of the students. Some notes might 
be written in diary form, others in outline or narrative 
forms. The instruction pages may be supplemented by 
hiking verses, kodak pictures, drawings, maps and 
other interesting items. At the close of the term, this 
will provide each student with a practical hand book on 
hiking which is based on personal experiences. 

During the term, tests may be given for skill and 
efficiency. These should be put in actual hiking situa- 
tions as nearly as possible, and in the form of a prac- 
tical problem, which the student will spontaneously 
tackle and attempt to solve with the technique she has 
been given. At the end of the term, the instructor may 
wish to give the students a knowledge examination over 
the course. Multiple choice, matching, and true-false 
types of examinations have been used successfully. 





| 
r 
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Organization of Classes 


The following organization and program have been 
used by the writer in her conduct of hiking courses. 
These are given with the realization that their only pur- 
pose is to suggest, since any hiking course will have to 
be adjusted to the opportunities and limitations of the 
institution in which it is offered. 

Size of class: 35-60. 

Length of period: sixty minutes, of which a max- 

imum of forty minutes is used for hiking. 

Number of periods per week: three. 

First day: The nature of the course is discussed by 
the instructor, after which the students participate in 
drawing up their objectives for the course. During 
this process, the instructor gains an insight into the 
students’ interests, ideas of hiking, and needs. Psycho- 
logically, the class has set definite goals, towards which 
to work during the term. The class then sets up a 
standard for the types of clothing appropriate for the 
activity. This is supplemented, if necessary, by in- 
struction on the part of the teacher. 

First Hike: This is taken with a social objective, a 
‘get-acquainted” purpose. The game is to learn as 
many classmates’ names as possible during the hike, 
and is accomplished by an exchange of companions at 
definite intervals along the way. This project is used 
as a basis for the class organization, which takes place 
in the next class period. . 

Organization of Class Units: At the next meeting, 
the class is organized into squads, the number depend- 
ing on the size of the class. Theoretically, there should 
not be too many students in a squad, but, on the other 
hand, too many squads will be a handicap. Usually 
four squads make a desirable number. Students choose 
their own squads. This is based on the idea that con- 
geniality is an essential requirement to successful hikes. 
Each squad, then, elects a captain, who assumes, leader- 
ship of the group when away from the instructor, and 
assists in the roll call and other routine duties. Every 
girl acts as squad leader during the course. Squads 
may be numbered or named. 

The organization of the class, thus, consists of: 


‘ 


a. Squads, as smallest unit. 

b. Combination of squads to make two larger groups, and, 
hence less units, for some projects. 

c. Class, as a unit. 


This organization is necessary for projects and also 


has the social value of bringing the individuals of one 
squad in contact with the other students of the class. 


Class Procedure 


Most projects, involving teaching, are given to one 
squad at a time by the instructor. Therefore, the an- 
nouncement for the day might be: 

Squad I—Hike to grove, instruction in fire making, instructor 
in charge. 

Squad II—Bird hike—southwest, squad captain in charge. 

Squad IlI—Tree hike—northeast, squad captain in charge.. 

Squad IV—Seed hike—east, squad captain in charge. 


Each squad eventually experiences the same projects 
as the others. The instructor has a definite, though 


flexible, schedule, but the students are unaware of any 
set routine. The elements of surprise and anticipatig 
are valuable in stimulating interest. ‘ 

To balance the procedure of providing hikes fo, the 
students, there are times when they plan the Program 
Each squad is responsible for planning and carrying 
out hikes on definite dates. Again, on certain dates 
“Favorite Hikes” are called for, the squad system . 
ignored, and extemporaneous groups formed to go the 
way they like best. At least once a week, the squads 
are brought together, and a project undertaken by th 
class as a whole. 

If a stormy day prevents hiking, the class meets jp. 
doors and carries out a project related to hiking, x 
knot tying, first aid, or handcraft; or the squads hol 
a conference to plan future hikes. 

The success of the hiking course depends to a large 
extent upon the instructor. Besides being a good oy. 
ganizer and leader, she must be physically fit, for he 
participation in the hikes is essential. She should hay 
a sincere enthusiasm for hiking, and a love for the oy. 
of-doors that will be contagious. She should have, 


fundamental knowledge and skill of hiking activities 
and yet she should be ever a student, ready to search 
for answers with her class when the “I don’t know’ 
occasions arise. : 

The schedule of the hiking instructor should be » 
arranged that she does not have consecutive hiking pe. 
This is a matter of 


riods, or too many hiking classes. 
administration. 


Hiking Projects 


The following are suggested projects for a hiking 
course. 

Get Acquainted Hike. 
Survey of the Campus Hike. 
Observation Hike. 

Students list everything observed during the hike in 
the nature realm. The objective is to enlarge the stu. 
dents’ ideas of what comes under the classification of 
nature, and to develop skill in observation. A com- 
posite list is made, and students later find answers to 
the “why,” “what,” and “how” questions arising dut- 
ing the hike. It is interesting to note the growth in 
observation skill from the first to the last observation 
hike, taken near the end of the course. 

Tree Hikes. 


These may be in the form of identification, study oi 
leaves, buds, and tree flowers. 


Bird Hikes. 
Identification of birds, study of habits, nests, and 
calls. 
Flower Hikes. 
Seed Hikes. 


Collection and study of nature’s ways of scattering 
seeds. 
Map Making Hikes. 

1. It is possible to secure topographical maps fro 
the U.S. Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. Stt 
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dents check the maps during hikes, and use them as a 


‘s for compass hikes. oes P 
ne Students make rough maps of hiking trails or 


routes. 


ass Hikes. 
eye check directions by compass during hike, 


with the objective of learning the use of compass. 

2. Students are given a set of directions and follow 
them by means of the compass. 

Making and Following Trails. ae 

1. This is undertaken, usually, by two groups within 
a class, such groups formed by a combination of 
squads, or by a division of tall girls and short girls, or 
by sectionizing representatives from two parts of the 
state. Group A sets out to make a trail, after the class 
has decided upon the best objects for trail making in 
their section of the country. Group B, after a certain 
length of time, sets out to find the trail and follow it. 
Much excitement is caused by the “Important” sign, 
which usually means “something interesting in nature 
is found here!’ 

This procedure may be varied by having one class 
make the trail for the next class to follow. 

2. Following the trail may be in the form of the 
Hare and Hound game. 

Sealed Order Hikes. 

1. Each group is given four sealed envelopes. No. 1 
is opened immediately, for it contains directions for 
the start of the hike, and, also, tells at what point to 
open No. 2. The last order directs the group to the 
campus or school. 

2. Only one envelope is given at the beginning of 
the hike and it gives a hint where No. 2 is to be found. 
No. 2 will designate directions for the search of No. 3, 
etc. 

“Whither?” Hike, or Spin the Pointer Hike. 

On a card board is printed the directions of a com- 
pass. A pointer that can be spun around is inserted 
in the middle of the card. The pointer on a card may 
be purchased in a children’s ten cent.game, and a sheet 
of paper pasted over the card with directions of the 
compass printed on it. 

1. The pointer may be spun at the beginning of the 
class to show each squad which general direction to 
take for the start of their hike. 

2. Each group carries the pointer, and after hiking 
a certain distance, spins it again, for a new direction. 
The squad leader is responsible on hikes of this sort for 
getting the students back on time. 

Original Hikes. 

Each squad is responsible for planning and carrying 
out an original project. 
Historical Hikes. 

Visits to historical places. 
Curiosity Hikes. 

These are taken with an alert enthusiasm to find 
something of interest and follow it out during the hike. 
Follow the Leader Hike. 

Four enthusiastic leaders are chosen, who take their 
groups on a “merry chase.” 
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Challenge Hike. 


One group or class challenges another to find some- 
thing, or to get a bigger collection, et cetera. 
Treasure Hunts. 

Hiking for Distance. 

1. The class gradually takes longer hikes, until “dis- 
tance” hikes are conducted for those who are physical- 
ly able. 

2. Cumulative distance hike. Objective is to hike a 
certain distance within a week. 

3. The distance of each hike is recorded in the note- 
books, and at the end of the course the students have 
an interesting record of the distance they have hiked. 


Topics for Instruction 


Instruction in the following topics is best given when 
there is a felt need on the student’s part to acquire the 
knowledge or skill involved in actual situations. 

Hiking Etiquette. 

Carrying Equipment—Making rolls; Distribution of 
weight. 

Knot Tying. 

Use of Compass. 

Use of Pedometer. 

Solving the Problem of Getting Lost. 

Health Habits of Hikers—Posture; Care of body; 
Clothes; Mental attitudes; Social adjustments. 

Hygiene and Sanitation—Precautions in the use of 
water; Purification of water; Food, buying, carrying, 
preparing, and cooking; Disposal of food residue; 
Camp -sites. 

First Aid Treatment for Hikers. 

Fire Protection—-Precautions ; State Regulations. 

Fire Making—Instruction and contents. 

Types of Fire Places and Their Uses. 

Cranes for Fire Places. 

Construction of Equipment — Twig broilers and 
toasters; Pot hooks; Cooking forks; Lanterns; Com- 
passes; Match boxes. 

Outdoor Shelters. 

Ways of Telling Time. 

Cloud Study. 

Weather Signs and Proverbs. 

Hiking Games. 

Organization of Different Types of Hikes. 

Over Night Hikes. 

Trail Making. 

Hiker’s Code—This is compiled during the course 
by the students as outcomes of hiking experiences, 
with the idea that they, in turn, may use the items as 
objectives when they become leaders of hikers. 


Motivating Hiking : 

The following are a few suggestions for motivating 
hiking. 

Hikers’ Bulletin Board—The students’ board. Clip- 
pings, photographs, scenes, poems, descriptions of hik- 
ing equipment, and list of books are among the items 
that make the hiking board popular. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A Grand Finale for Freshman Hockey 


O culminate our fall tech- By 
T MARY ISABEL CALDWELL 


Massachusetts State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 








nique work, we held a 
Hockey Meet for our five 
freshman divisions. 
The technique class in hockey 
coaching and refereeing planned 











The three events Mentioned 
were included in Group 1. An jp. 
dividual might participate in only 
one event as the three events 
were going on at the same time 





Z Group 2 scheduled the follow. 





and “ran off” the meet success- 
fully from both the student and faculty point of view. 
Because we have a number of girls who commute we 
planned an hour as the maximum time for the Meet. 
The program committee worked out for us the follow- 
ing events which were run off in scheduled time. 


1. Dribble Pass and Roll-In Relay. 
The teams line up as in diagram just below. 


ing individual events. 
1. Drive for Distance 
; This event was zoned allowing a short distance at the start. 
ing line for a dribble in an effort to make the situation q More 
natural one. The player starts at A, dribbles to B and drives 
The individual is scored according to the zone in which her ball 
stops. (Cut illustrating this is on top of next page.) 
2. Dribble for Time 
In this event the ground again is zoned, a definite period of 
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X? dribbles the ball from A to B, passes to X* who takes a 
roll-in back to X*. X? stays at line C ready to receive the next 
pass and take the next roll-in while X* takes her place at the 
end of the line. We stress the correct roll-in and insist that if 
X* has to go out into the field to receive the roll-in, she must 
carry it back to the start- 
ing line before proceeding 
with the dribble. 


2. Circle Dribble Relay 


In this event X?* starts 
the ball weaving in and 
out the other players 
back to X? who carries 
the ball on around the 
circle to X* and so on 
until the ball is returned 
to X* when the game is 
finished. 





3. Running Shuttle Relay 


The teams line up in shuttle formation, X* holding a hockey 
stick. At the starting signal she runs to line B, turns back to 
line A, turns again and runs back to B where she hands her 
hockey stick to X® who repeats the performance from the op- 
posite side. Emphasis is laid on quick turns. 
























time allotted, and the individual scored according to the zon 
in which she finishes. 
3. Drive for Accuracy 

The goal area is zoned in that the distance between the goal 
posts (we used both ends of the field) is divided into thre 
parts. The divisions nearest the goal posts are the high point 
areas while the center scores less. Individuals dribble from the 
twenty-five yard line to the striking circle and shoot for goal, 


In Group 3 were more relays. 


1. The Circle Push 
Pass for Time 


~~ 
¢ a “ Each division forn- 
* * ed its own circle. At 
the whistle the firs 
\ girl, X’, starts the 
/ passing to the let 


Short passes are cot- 

x? tinued around the cit 

cle in the effort to 

\ j make as many as pos 
sible in a given time 


x 


bata) 


=> x 
2. Criss Cross Passing 


Each division is lined up 
as diagrammed. The ball 
starts at X’, is driven diag- 
onally across to X*, and so 
on down the line to X* who 
sends the ball straight across 
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to X'; from there it goes diagonally back to X* who sends 
the ball directly to X°. 
3. Hit and Follow-Up Relay 
Players line up in shuttle formation. X* drives to X*. In 
case her drive does not reach the line she follows it up with 
another shot; in either case she runs to the end of the opposite 


were taking place. At the end of each eight minutes, a 
“dinner bell” rang announcing the next group. Eight 
minutes were given for the Obstacle Relay and eight 
for the stunts. The stunts were prepared by the Enter- 
tainment Committee given to amuse the participants 
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and spectators while final scores 
were being added. 

Situations brought about in a 
finale of this type help the partici- 
pants, the faculty, and the commu- 
- nity to realize the real objectives in 
girls’ athletic games. The sudden 
“falling off that comes in many 
seasonal activities is dispensed with. 
The climax has been gloriously ap- 
proached, the major achieving in- 
stincts appealed to, and the spirit of 
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line after her last contact with the ball. X? drives back to X* 
following her drive to the end of the opposite line. 

Our point system was simple, 15-10-5, for the relays 
and 5-3-1 for the individual events which were added 
together giving a final team score. We subtracted one 
point for every foul. (The fouls included any hockey 
foul, i.e., “Sticks,” undercutting, etc., as well as any 
relay foul). Only in the Hit and Follow-Up did we 
allow any follow-up shots. In the other events the 
player to whom the ball was direct- 


friendly competition encouraged. 

The effective coach will always be on the alert to 
devise activities and situations which will give girls an 
opportunity to develop powers of leadership. Our proj- 
ect required considerable student initiative. 

The committees in this finale were worked out in 
detail by the technique class and included a Program 
Committee, Officials Committee, Publicity, Stunts and 
Equipment Committees under the direction of a gen- 
eral chairman. 





ed was responsible for obtaining the 
ball and carrying it back to her 
starting point before progressing 
with it. 

The last event was an Obstacle 
Relay offering no points. 


4. Obstacle Relay 


Two teams were made up with play- 
ers from every division. X? starts from 
A, dribbles to first obstacle scooping over 
it, dribbles to second obstacle avoiding 
it by sending the ball to her right and 
running to her left to receive it. The 
third and fourth obstacles are met in 
the same way. The finish is a drive 
back to the starting line. 


Each group was allowed eight 
minutes during which three events 
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ANNOUNCING THE PREPARATION OF A VALUABLE SERIES 








Entitled .... 


The Interpretation of 
Physical Education 


New York University Studies in Present Trends 


Edited by JAY B. NASH 


Chairman, Department of Physical Education, 
School of Education 


Here will be gathered the fruits of years of study and research. Under the 
able editorship of Jay B. Nash, material for the individual volumes of this series 
will be sought from leading educational centers of the country. The first volume 
will be a revision of the volume entitled “A Symposium of Physical Education and 
Health” published last April under the auspices of The School of Educaion, New 
York University. There are a limited number of this edition still available. (See 
Special Offer:) 


Each volume will be the result of careful research and study. Prominent 
educators will aid in the undertaking. A complete list of the contributors will be 
announced later. 


Briefly the Series will be as follows: 


Volume 1. MIND-BODY RELATIONSHIPS. Ready July 1, 1931. 
(Note Special Offer.) 


II. NATURE and SCOPE of EXAMINATIONS. Ready 
July 1, 1931. 


Ill. CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. Ready May, 1932. 
IV. HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY. Ready May, 1933. 
V. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION. Ready May, 1934. 


A more detailed description of the individual volumes will be announced in 
the near future. 


A.S.BARNES fj & COMPANY 


PUBLI SHERS 
67 West 44 St ASBEE) NEw YORK 
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The Interpretation of Physical Education 


New York University Studies in Present Trends 
Edited by JAY B. NASH 
































The Format and Style » » » 


Each volume will be printed and bound in uniform style. Great care is being taken 
in the selection of suitable type and appropriate cloth binding, so as to make this 
series an attractive addition to your library. Each volume will contain about two 
hundred and fifty pages. 


The Price » » » 


Each volume will be reasonably priced at $2.00 but if the complete series is sub- 
scribed to, volumes to be sent as published, the price per volume will be $1.80. 
(Note Special Offer.) 


Special Offer » » » 


To introduce this Series, the publishers will send free of charge “A Symposium of 
Physical Education and Health,” (Published Price $2.00) on which Vol. I “Mind- 
Body Relationships” will be based, to all those who subscribe to the complete 
series before July 1, 1931, or until the limited number of this edition is ex- 
hausted. The offer expires on the above date because “Mind-Body Relationships” 
will be ready at that time. 





Subscription Order Form 


A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers 
67 West 44TH St, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please enter my subscription to the Series—THE INTERPRETATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Edited by Jay B. Nasu. 

( ) I wish to take advantage of your “Special Offer” as outlined above, and 
I enclose $1.80 for which you will send me Postpaid “A Symposium of Physical 
Education and Health” and Volume II ‘‘Nature and Scope of Examinations.” 

( ) I enclose $3.60 for which you may send me Vol. I “Mind-Body Relation- 
ships” and Vol II “Nature and Scope of Examinations” immediately on publi- 
cation. 

It is understood that both volumes are to be sent July 1, 1931, and the remain- 
ing volumes to be sent upon publication as scheduled. 
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Constructed BROOKS SHOES 


TAP DANCING SHOES CLOG TAPS BAREFOOT SANDALS 





Made in three sizes—small, 
medium and large. 





No. 188—Made in pearl, fawn, 
: black, red, green, blue and 
Send for Prices, purple suede. 







Samples and 
GYM 


Catalogue OXFORDS 





No. 9780—Made in patent leather a 
and black kid—one-strap and 
ribbon-tie. 


Write for Name of Nearest Dealer 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. Co. 


SWANSON and RITNER STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | LOS ANGELES Extra heavy sole-- 
258 Broadway ma? “4 Rg 1162 So. Hill St. cles anode in tal height 

























































































BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B.S. degree. 
Three-year course of preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 
Three-year course majoring in Physiotherapy. A course accredited by the American Physiotherapy 
Association. 
Danish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. 
College graduates may complete the regular three-year course in two years if they have the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the work. 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 























































ARNOLD COLLEGE 


THREE-YEAR COURSE . . B. S. P. E. Degree FOUR-YEAR COURSE . . B. S. Degree 
prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES. , , : . A.B. and B. S. Degrees 


in the liberal arts, scientific and cultural sdbinates Santis preparation for teaching, medicine and law. 


Co-Educational - - - Women’s Dormitories | Pupils admitted September and February 


Summer School on Long Island Sound 
1466 CHAPEL STREET F. W. Maroney, M. D., President NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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TONVENTION 


PROGRAM 





Eastern District Society, A.P.E.A. 


Trenton, N. J., April 29, 30, May 1, 2. Headquarters: Stacy-Trent Hotel 


Be sure to purchase a Railway Certificate 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1931 
Admission to any or all Functions by Convention Badge Only. 
Registration: Mezzanine—Ballroom Floor, Stacy-Trent Hotel. 
Sign up for School, College, or Section breakfasts and lun- 
cheons at time of registration. 


Morning and Afternoon 
Visitation of schools to observe physical education work. 
Evening 


8:00 P.M. RECEPTION 
Place: Ballroom and Roof Garden—Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, President. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
William J. Bickett, Superintendent of Schools, Trenton 
Frederick W. Donnelly, Mayor of Trenton 
Charles H. Elliott, State Commissioner of Education 
Response: Jesse F. Williams 
Dancing: In the Ballroom 
' Bridge: On the Roof Garden 
THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1931 
Morning 
9:15 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse F. Williams 
9:15 Music by Junior High School orchestra and group 
singing by delegates under the leadership of Miss Cather- 
ine M. Zisgen, Director of Music, Trenton Public Schools 
9:30 Announcements 
9:45 Address: “The Physical 
Young Children” 
Speaker: Dr. Robert K. Speer, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York University 
10:20 Committee Report 
Topic: “Needs in Men’s Physical Education in Colleges” 
Presented by: Roland H. Cobb, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. Bowdoin College 
10:30 Committee Report 


Education Program for 


Topic: Needs in Women’s Physical Education in Colleges” 
Presented by: Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Professor of 


Physical Education, Smith College 
10:45 Topic: “Redirection of Physical Education” 


Speaker: Dr. Frederick R. Rogers, Director of Health 


and Physical Education, New York State. 


Dr. Rogers will present the salient features of the 
New York State testing program in physical education 


and of player control in athletics. 


At 4:00 P.M. on Friday there will be a discussion 
meeting on Dr. Rogers’ presentation. See program below. 
11:20 Address: “The Athletic Policy of the University of 


Pennsylvania” 


Speaker: Dr. Thomas S. Gates, President, University of 


Pennsylvania 
Noon 


12:00—1:30 Luncheon Recess 


Groups may organize informally for luncheon meetings 
but for the usual school get-together luncheons a longer 


recess is planned for Friday 
Afternoon 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
2:00 Swimming. Senior High School, Trenton. 


3:00—5:00 Physical education demonstration by the Tren- 
ton elementary schools, Senior High School gymnasium. 


7:30 P.M. 


Evening 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


Place: Ballroom, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, President 


9:15 


10 


9: 


Presentation of diplomas 
Physical Education Association” 

Dancing 

It is planned to have another speaker and possibly a pro- 
gram of special features 


4ddress: Judge Harold B. Wells 
to “Fellows of the American 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1931 
Morning 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Public School Section. 

Ballroom, Stacy-Trent Hotel 

Music and Group Singing 

Presiding: Randall D. Warden, Director of 
Education, Newark Public Schools 

Announcements 

9:30 Topic: “Around the Country with the Field Secretary” 
Speaker: James E. Rogers, Director, National Physical 
Education Service, and Field Secretary of the A.P.E.A. 

9:45 Topic: National Physical Achievement Standards” 

Speaker: A. Lester Crapser, Director, Health Education, 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 


Physical 


:00 Committee Reports 


— 


. Topic: “Needs in Public Elementary School Physical 
Education.” Presented by: Franklin G. Armstrong, Di- 
rector, Health and Physical Education, Montclair, N. J. 

2. Topic: “Needs in Junior and Senior High School Phys- 
ical Education (Boys).” Grover W. Mueller, Director, 
Health and Physical Education, Philadelphia. 

3. Topic: “Needs in Junior and Senior High School Phys- 
ical Education (Girls).” Presented by: Florence A. 
Somers, Associate Director of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Sargent School, Boston University 

:30 Question and Response Section 
The remainder of the morning will be devoted to the 
presentation of pertinent questions and open discusssion. 
The questions to be raised are as follows: 

1. To what extent is the physical education department re- 
sponsible for health education? 

2. Should the pupil be graded in physical education for pro- 
motion or graduation, and, if so, on what terms? 

3. Is the Play Day idea sold to the physical education pro- 
fession? 

4. Assuming that classification of pupils for participation in 
athletics is desirable, do the same principles and methods 
apply to the whole physical education program? 

5. Is it possible to organize and administer a comprehensive 
intramural program for the majority of pupils in a high 
school? 

6. Is the physical education department of the public school 
responsible for organizing and conducting an after-school 
recreational program? 

30 Private School Section 

Lawrenceville Room, Stacy-Trent Hotel 

Presiding: W. C. Broadhead, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey 

Topic: “Physical Education and Athletics in a Country Day 
School” 

Speaker: Charles D. Wardlaw, Principal, Wardlaw School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey 

Remainder of this section’s program being prepared. 
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Trenton’s 
Newest 
Fireproof 
Hotel 


Are You 


Pop peel 





ns for the 
Dan CONVENTION? 


If you are, make arrangements now to stop at 
Trenton’s Newest Fireproof Hotel. 


Four Restaurant Services. Garage attached. 
Single roms all with shower or tub and shower, 
$2.50 to $4.00 per day. Double rooms with 
tub and shower, $5 and $6 per day. Suites 
$8 and $10 per day. 


Wire for Reservation 
At Our Expense 


HOTEL HILDEBRECHT 





































Harvard University 


Summer School Courses in Physical Education 
July 6 to August 14, 1931 


A wide choice of courses in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education, some carrying 
credit toward the degree of Master of Education. 


An able staff of instructors experienced in 
public school and college fields. 


Football, basketball, and track courses under 
noted Harvard and Dartmouth Varsity coaches. 


The new Harvard Athletic Building—located 
within a few yards of the Charles River and the 
athletic and recreation fields, and containing one 
of the most modern swimming pools in America— 
will be used. 


Ample, reasonably priced Jormitories. 
Apply 
Charles H. Keene, M. D. 


University of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 















































9:30 Y.M.C.A. Section, Trenton Y.M.C.A. 
Presiding: Dawson F. Dean, President, Physical 
Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of New Jersey 
Program being arranged 
9:30 Y.W.C.A. Section, Trenton Y.W.C.A. 
Presiding: Mrs. Gladys K. Davies, Y.W.C.A,, Passaic, N.J | 





Directory 


Noon 
12 :00—2:00 Organized Luncheon Meetings 2:0 
Sign up at time of Registration. This is important so 


: : : that th 
committee may assign rooms according to size of g y 


TOUups, 
Afternoon 
2:30 Girl’s and Women’s Athletic Section 
Ballroom, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: Miss Mary Heffernan, Asst. Director, State 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education, Pennsylvania 
Program being arranged 
4:00 Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. Ballroom of Hotel, 
Presiding: Mrs. Marion K. Reading, Chairman of the New 
Jersey Committee 
2:30 Boys’ and Men’s Athletic Section 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Hildebrecht 
Presiding: William L. Hughes, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 
Program being arranged 
2:30 Therapeutic Section, Masonic Temple 
Presiding: Frank S. Lloyd, Associate Professor of Educ. 
tion, New York University. Program being arranged, 
2:30 Research Section, Princeton Room, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: George B. Affleck, Professor in Physical Eqy. 
cation, Springfield College. Program being arranged ' 
4:00 Discussion Group Meetings 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Hildebrecht 
Presiding: Isadore Yavitz, Director of Physical Education, 
Ithaca School of Physical Education 
Topic: (1) New York State’s Physical Efficiency Test 
(2) Player Control 
4:00 Topic: Health Education 
Place and chairman to be announced 
4:00 Topic: Sanitation of the Physical Education Plant 
Place and chairman to be announced 
4:00 Topic: Activity Content of the Public School Program 
in Physical Education 
Chairman: John N. Richards, Supervisor of Physical Edu. 
cation, Newark Public Schools 
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Evening 
8:00 Demonstration—Junior High Schools and Trenton State 
Teachers College. Crescent Temple. 
SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1931 
Morning 
8:00—10:00 Breakfast Meetings 
1. Administrative Directors’ Section 
Continental Room, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Chairman: Dr. A. P. Way, Assistant Director of Phys- 
ical Education, New York City Public Schools 
2. Teacher Training Section 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Hildebrecht 
Chairman: To be announced 
Topic: “Some Essentials in the Professional Equipment 
of a Physical Education Teacher.” 
Speaker: Dr. F. W. Maroney, President Arnold College. 
10 :00 GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom—Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse F. Williams 
Music and Group Singing 
10:15 Announcements 
10:20 Topic: “The Present Status and Probable Future of 
Mental Hygiene” 
Note: Particular stress will be given to the relation of 
mental hygiene to physical education. 
Speaker: Dr. James S. Plant, Director, Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic, Newark 
11:00 Topic: “A Message for the Physical Education Pro- 
fession from the White House Conference” 
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y: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professor of Health Edu- 
,. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
BUSINESS MEETING 
The annual business meeting of the Eastern District Society 
will follow immediately after the General Session. 
Afternoon 
-00 Demonstration by delegates from professional teacher 
”” pain’ lleges 
sce a Sein High School No. 3, Trenton 
Student Session—Roof Garden, Stacy- Trent Hotel 
There will be a morning meeting for students from the 
teacher training institutions of the Eastern District. It is 
planned to have a program of short addresses from leaders 
ical education in attendance at the convention. 
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Eastern District Society News 
Compiled by Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chairman 


Speake 
cation, 


Massachusetts 
Marjorie Bouve 


A school hygiene conference under the joint auspices of the 
State Department of Education and the State Department of 


Public Health was held at the Normal School in Salem in’ 


December. Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, presided at the session which was devoted to talks 
on health education. Two outstanding addresses were given by 
Richard J. Schmover and Dr. Marianna Taylor. Mr. Schmover, 
director of health and physical education at Lynn High School, 
spoke on “The Strategic Position of the Classroom Teacher in 
the Health Education Program.” Dr. Taylor, psychiatrist at 
the New England Hospital for Women and Children, addressed 
the group on “Emotional Factors as a Cause of School Failure.” 

Two committees, one for girls and the other for boys, are 
at work revising the program for the interscholastic all-student 
track meet, which is based on at least 80 per cent participation 
of each competing school. Awards in the form of a bronzed 
plaque as well as certificates signed by the Commissioner of 
Education will be presented by the State. 

A healthy and rapid growth of intramural 
Junior as well as in Senior High Schools is in evidence. This 
has resulted in a marked increase in the teaching staff. The 
number of teachers in physical education in the public schools 
has grown from 211 in 1922 to more than 1100 in 1930. 


programs in 


New Jersey 
A. G. Ireland 


The recently elected officers of the New Jersey Physical 
Education Society are: Mr. Arthur Humphrey of Jersey City, 
President; Miss Eliza J. Foulke of Atlantic City, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Miss Mazie V. Scanlon of Atlantic City, Secretary; Mr. 
George Henckel of East Orange, Treasurer; and Dr. A. G. 
Ireland of the State Dept., National Council delegate. 

The State Society met at Bayonne on December 5 as guests 
of Preston Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Herman Seibert, 
Supervisor, and the members oi the physical education staff. 

The State Department has invited all teachers of health and 
physical education to participate in the revision of the state 
course of study. The instructors have been urged to send in 
their ideas as to what a course of study should include, so that 
successful ideas may be made available to others. 

The physical education teachers of Monmouth County have 
organized into a County Society. 

Alumni Day of the physical education department at the 
Trenton State Teachers College will be held during the East- 
ern District Convention at Trenton, April 29, 30, May 1 and 2. 


Connecticut 
C. J. Prohaska 
Several hundred school authorities, attended the confer- 


ences and demonstrations on simple forms of teaching the use 
of visual aids which were held in Hartford recently. 
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The exhibits were of such character as to include all the 
latest methods and contrivances successfully used in visual ed- 
ucation. Many state departments and agencies, not directly 
connected with school work, contributed health and safety ma- 
terial of value in traffic, industry, and business life. 

Demonstrations were given of visual aid in new processes 
of oral hygiene instruction, nutrition values of foods, and health 
exercises. The first program stressed the importance of work 
for child health and protection in the school curriculum. 

One of the feature exhibits was put on by the State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles which demonstrated the hazards 
of modern traffic for children and the ways of avoiding dan- 
gers. Included in this were miniature models of cities and 
streets, constructed from attractively painted blocks and _ pat- 
terns, after the picture puzzle plan. Toy models of vehicles, 
lights and other things which make up traffic were placed on 
the models. When used in schools, pupils are allowed to con- 
struct copies of streets and intersections with which they are 
familiar. “Danger Spots” are set up and advice given by the 
teachers on the best methods of avoiding the dangers. 

The State Board of Education has an audiometer, a device 
used for group hearing tests, and is now carrying on these tests 
in the various schools of the state. The equipment is portable 
and the director of physical education and health is in charge of 
the work. All schools desiring tests or demonstrations of the 
practicability of this device will be accommodated. 


Maryland 


Hope Goodwin 


A remarkable increase in the use of shower bath facilities 
in connection with the gymnasium classes in two Baltimore 
High Schools has been reported. Two schools which have com- 
plete equipment but have recorded little use in the past regis- 
tered 6,467 boys and 5,232 girls or a total of 11,699 baths in one 
month. This change can be definitely attributed to the assign- 
ment of the final fifteen minutes of each gymnastic period to the 
baths without changing the curricula, and the appointment by 
the Bath Commission of four attendants. 

The attendants supervise the use of water and the sanitary 
conditions, issuing towel and soap gratis to each student. This 
arrangement solved the problem of finishing a strenuous period 
of exercise with a bath and the Division of Health hopes to ex- 
tend this plan to eight other high schools. 

The Baltimore Polytechnic Institute will have an addition, 
costing more than a million dollars, ready for occupancy short- 
ly. Included in this are complete facilities in health and phys- 
ical education with gymnasium, baths, dressing rooms, special 
exercise room, corrective equipment, and 2600 lockers. 

The Thirteenth Annual Soccer Tournament for County 
High Schools had 134 teams taking part. These teams furnished 
3,350 boys from 23 countics in the state. A total of 420 games 
were played. The Third Annual State Field Ball Tournament 
included 108 high schools in the intra-county round robin tour- 
nament. Twenty-two of the 23 counties in Maryland partici- 
pated in the state tournament. The runner-up team had a total 
enrollment of 30 girls in high school, of which 25 were mem- 
bers of the field ball squad. In the city of Baltimore 60 public 
school field ball teams were represented by 708 players during 
the past season. 

The secondary schools of Baltimore are using a gymnasium 
record card which may be of interest to-teachers in other cities. 
A uniform squad card with spaces for specific achievement rec- 
ords on one side and attendance for the year on the other side 
has many advantages. It allows for definite comparison of 
squads in all schools and gives data for city wide experimenta- 
tion. The marking of a student is done by the teacher on all 
achievements where judgment is needed, but the squad leader 
may record tests which are merely counted or measured. Credit 
for promotion is recorded on a basis of 100 per cent, giving 50 
per cent for records in physical efficiency or achievement tests, 
10 per cent for prompt attendance, 10 per cent for leadership, 
10 for effort, 10 for cooperation, and 10 for posture. 

Among the achievement items listed 6n the squad card fot 
girls are knee raising, one-half minute; all up relay; run and 
catch; dodgeball round arm; basketball overhead; goals per 
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O supply the American girl with athletic 
apparel that is practical and to help satisfy 
her desire to appear always at her best, Moore 
Athletic Apparel is manufactured, primarily, 
with two aims in view: 





























IRST: To design each garment so as to 

allow freedom for every athletic movement 
and add to the comfort of the wearer, so that 
the maximum of benefit may be derived from 
the exercise. 


























ECOND: To embody in each Moore gar- 
ment all the style and tailoring refinements 
made possible by the services of expert design- 
ers; the suggestions of leading Physical Di- 
rectors; the most modern of manufacturing 






































OU, too, may join the hundreds of Phys- 
ical Directors who are improving the ap- 
pearance of their classes with Moore designed 
and guaranteed athletic apparel. 
dealer will gladly order for you. 
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Ai new catalog of “Style Grends in Girls 
Athletic Apparel” is just off th 
“rite for you~ copy. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
932 DAKIN STREET 























minute; high jump; broad jump; balance beam; s 
ladder; stall bars; horizontal bar; flying rings; Tropes an: 
poles; buck; horse; cooperation; sportsmanship ; leadershan 
posture; costume; varsity team; class team; stunts ; rhythny, 
steps; free exercises; tactics. 

Among the achievement items listed for boys are leg e: 
ing; chinning; push up; playground target pitch; basketball fa, 
throw; goals per minute; goal throw five tries; high jump: 
broad jump; dash; spring board; ladder; parallel bers: ta 
zontal bars; flying rings; ropes; buck; horse; varsity team, 
class team; ability; sportsmanship; pyramids; tumblino. 
stunts; rhythmic steps; free exercises; tactics; leadershi 


posture. 
New York 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


At a recent meeting in Albany superintendents of schools 
indorsed 27 general policies of the State Department of Educa. 
tion of which the following are in the field of physical education 

1. Physical education program should be adapted to individual 

pupil needs in all grades. 

. The protection and improvement of physical fitness should 
be the prime objective, the fundamental basis of pupil classi. 

fication and one of the criteria of teaching efficiency for aj 

physical activity programs. 

In grades 7-12, pupils greatly deficient in physical fitness 

(the lowest 15-25%) should engage in daily activity or reg 

programs. 

In grades 9-12, pupils greatly superior in physical fitness 

(the highest 15-25%) should be permitted to choose their 

own time for and types of physical activities. 

In all grades, directors of physical activities should utilize 

the most effective means of equalizing the physical powers 

of opposing teams or individuals. 

6. Boards of education should provide similar support for ex. 
tra-curricular sports that they provide for other activities 
such as dramatics, music, and journalism. 
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7. In all extra-curricular activities teachers should refuse to 
make any decisions for pupils, reserving veto powers only, 
Especially should teachers, coaches or directors require the 
pupils themselves to organize, officiate, score and conduct 
contests, whether intramural or interschool. 

8. A three-day institute for physical directors should be held 
during the spring of 1931, to provide definite information 
and training in programs adapted to individual needs and 
conducted according to sound educational procedures. 

9. Interschool athletic events or meets should be planned, or- 
ganized and managed by pupils, preferably representatives of 
players; and supervised by adults. Leagues formed should 
be officiated by pupils, with faculty representatives of the 
school principal exercising veto and supervisory powers. 

10. The principle of “player control” should be enforced in all 
contests. Games in which such a policy is unwise should 
not be played by high school boys. 

11. For girls no organized interschool competition should be 
permitted. Interschool participation in “play days” should 
be encouraged. 

12. Participation in state or intersectional tournaments in any 
sports should be avoided as physically dangerous, socially 
unsound, tending to disruption of school and community 
morale, and inducing educational malpractice by physical 
educator-coaches, who are tempted to concentrate on those 
who least need their services while neglecting those whom 
they might serve most effectively. 

13. The principle of equality between teams should be rigorous- 
ly applied in all athletics, interschool as well as intramural. 

Kenneth B. DuBois, physical director in Hackett Junior 
High School, Albany, has worked out a series of boys 
achievement tests to be used with the homogeneous group- 


ing according to P.F.I.’s. The tests consist of four events— 
50 yard dash; horizontal ladder; hop, step, and jump; and 





“NEARLY A QUARTER CENTURY OF RELIABLE 
SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS OF THE NATION” 





















rope climb—and the scoring plan provides for equalizing 
the achievement standards for the several P.F.I. groups, 
scoring charts having been prepared for each group. The 
plan is comparable with the differentiated mental achieve- 
ment standards as adjusted to I.Q. levels. 
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Around the Country with J. EF. Rogers 


Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers is doing some splendid things in 
New York State. During the past year he has a record of many 
achievements. Here are three : ; 

1, Consolidation of State medical inspection and physical 
ed cation services was completed. There are now eleven highly 

: ed specialists in medicine, nutrition, dentistry and physical 
oti in the State Education Department whose services 
» coordinated under one administrative head. 
2. Creation of a state health teaching supervisory service 
with two specialists concentrating on this phase of health edu- 


ar 


jon. ; 
a 3, General acceptance throughout the state of a new physical 


education program based on objective physical and medical 
tests, directed to meet the needs of individual pupils who are 
assigned to activity classes according to their physical status. 
This program has served, better than any other, to redirect the 
attitudes and objectives of physical educators. 

* * * 

Resolution passed by the Central Western District Hygiene 
and Physical Education Association convention, Rochester, New 
York, November 2 and 3, 1928: 

WHEREAS, The health and physical education programs 
in the schools of this country are receiving increased attention 
from the leading administrators and, 

WHEREAS, No one group or organization working alone 
can effectively organize and administer in the public schools a 
program of health education, sufficiently broad in scope to 
meet the needs of present day conditions with all the attendant 
ramifications and, 

WHEREAS, Significant results in any field of human en- 
deavor may only be achieved by a high degree of cooperative 
effort on the part of all interested agencies, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this Central 
Western District Association invite dental hygienists, school 
nurses, physical or health education teachers, school physicians 
and all other school health workers to join together in Annual 
Convention and through a cooperative effort to bring to the 
child the most worth while health service which can be secured 
only by combining all health interests. 

+ ob 2 

Too much praise cannot be given to the splendid course of study in 
physica! education for kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, published by the 
Long Beach City Schools, 1931. This large encyclopedia course of study 
based on modern curriculum making is one of the finest. The selection 
and presentation of material is most practical and useful. 

* * * 

Professor F. L. Lloyd, School of Education, New York 
University, in a paper prepared for the White House Confer- 
ence Committee on Youth Outside the Home, applies to play 
the accepted criteria of best educational procedure and finds 
that play provides an unexcelled opportunity for the develop- 
ment of integrated personality. 

* * * 

The new National Physical Achievement Standards prepared 
by the National Committee of Eleven are now ready. These 
standards are based on a study of 75,000 boys in ten cities. They 
have been developed by a National Committee of experts over 
a period of three years. They should be a definite part of a 
physicat education program; they tell us what boys at different 
ages should be able to do in a rounded balanced program of 
game skills, track and field events, gymnastics and aquatics. 
They are graded and progressive and give content and meaning 
to the physical education curriculum. This is a nation-wide 
program. The boy receives national recognition through a cer- 
tificate awarded by the national committee. A set of these 
standards containing an instruction book, the five cards for the 
different age levels, and a sample certificate with an order 
blank, may be had for 10c a set at the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 


Some of the states doing outstanding work in promoting 


play days in counties and rural districts are Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio and Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania is developing a strong state wide physical edu- 
cation program under the leadership of W. G. Moorhead and 
his staff. He reports that there are 1807 physical education 
teachers in Pennsylvania, 1187 full time and 620 part time. 

Next year Harvard will decrease the number of its football 
games from nine to seven. The University of Pennsylvania will 
continue intercollegiate athletics in its new plan of athletic re- 
organization but will give much more emphasis to the intra- 
mural program than before. Many colleges have abolished 
spring football practice; others are considering the matter. 

* * * 

The Division of Physical and Health Education of the Department 
of Public Instruction, State of New Jersey, has published a study of 
Certification of School Nurses by State Departments of Education, 
1930. This is a most comprehensive and thorough study of the subject 
and contains very valuable information. Miss;,Lulu P. Dilworth is re- 
sponsible for the study. ’ 

+ * * 

The University of Texas publishes a news letter. In Vol. 
III, No. 5, February, 1931, the following item appeared: 

“The February meeting of P.E.M. Club. has been changed 
from the 3rd week till the 4th because of rush week. The meet- 
ing will be held at 7 o'clock, February 26, at the Womans 
Gymnasium. The interesting event of the meeting will be a 
demonstration of advanced tumbling and pyramid building, by 
the men in Physical Education 40. We hope the girls in Phys- 
ical Education 40 will be prepared to present something too, 
but having just begun tumbling they will probably not be ready. 
This exhibition of the boys will not be an exhibition of finished 
work but rather a demonstration of advanced tumbling with 
special emphasis on teaching methods. But everybody be sure 
to come because we are betting on Physical Education 40 to 
outshine Ringling Bros.’ Circus.” 

* * * 


The Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, has just 
published a booklet entitled “Student Relationship and Welfare.” It is 
a survey of the land grant colleges and universities. It contains very 
valuable and up to date information as to what these colleges are doing 
in health and physical education. 


“ * * 

The Ohio State Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion presents this very useful bit of information: 

“Coaches must have minors. Announcement is made at this 
time of a policy emanating from the State Department of Edu- 
cation which will materially affect the training of athletic 
coaches in the state. By 1935, all athletic coaches, both men 
and women, will be considered as teachers of health and physical 
education in the eyes of the state division of certification and as 
such they must have appropriate credentials and certificates. 
Teachers applying for certificates in health and physical educa- 
tion must have at least a minor, consisting of the twelve stip- 
ulated semester hours, and this minor must have been earned 
in one of the approved colleges and university training depart- 
ments. 

“Superintendents and principals when hiring new coaches 
between now and 1935 and thereafter should make sure the 
candidate has at least the minor for part-time work in health 
and physical education and a major (40 semester hours) for a 
special full-time teacher. Training in the minor and major can 
be had in certain Ohio colleges and universities. This list of 
accredited training departments is published annually by the 
State Department. 

“The effects of this policy will be discussed from time to 
time in this news bulletin. It is sufficient, perhaps, to say now 
that all men and women looking forward to coaching positions 
in Ohio should secure the minor or major training in a recog- 
nized college or university. Superintendents are encouraged not 
to engage a candidate for a position in health and physical edu- 
cation unless the candidate has a major or minor in the field. 
It 1s understood that this arrangement will not affect those now 
holding teaching certificates in Ohio.” 
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Shin Splint 


HIN splint is quite a common ath’ 
letic injury. It is really a severe 
inflammation affecting the fibula and ti- 
bia, as well as the deep band of tissues 
connecting the muscles in that region. 
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applied over the affected area, com- 
bined with immediate rest and followed 
later by hydrotherapy and stroking 
massage, will be found of great help in 
relieving this injury and cutting down 
the enforced idleness of the athlete to 
a minimum. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
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Steel Construction Providing a Max- 
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Squash Court and Rules of the Game 








T a joint meeting of the 
United States Squash 
A Racquets Association 
and the National Squash Tennis 


Association last summer it was 
decided that, in the future, both 


By 
EDWARD F. ABERCROMBIE 


Squash Instructor, 
The University Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








tuted. A permanent tell - tale 
would have conflicted with the 
handball activities. | However, 
playing with a 1%” line as a 
substitute for a permanent tell- 
—_ tale did not hinder the squash 








squash racquets and squash ten- 

nis should be played in the same standardized court. 
This movement was the inevitable outcome of the more 
or less good-natured rivalry of long years standing be- 
tween the partisans of two vigorous games possessing 
some characteristics in common, even to their respec- 
tive court dimensions. 

As a result directors of physical education, athletics 
and intramural activities in colleges and universities, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. physical directors, recreation- 
al leaders and industrial workers, as well as directors 
of those secondary schools fortunately endowed with 
courts may be trebly benefited. Not only may the 
two gaines of squash be played in the same court, but 
handball as well. By making three distinctly different 
games available for the one playing surface an individ- 
ual signing for any given court at any given hour has a 
wide choice of activities. As an aid to a well rounded 
intramural program its triple use is invaluable; for 
elective, privileged groups or regular classwork it is 
unique. 

The University of Oregon has twelve (12) handball 
courts of dimensions closely approximating the present 
standard squash court, which is 32’ long x 186” wide x 
16° high. The type of handball popularized by Dr. 
Harry A. Scott, former Director of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of Oregon, and now head of 
the Department of Physical Education at The Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas, was played with the Spalding 
No. 106 handball, or its equivalent, partially deflated, 
so that the ball, when dropped from a height of 7’ 
would bound no less than 3’9” nor more than 4’3”. This 
was found, over a period of years, to produce a con- 
sistently uniform game of handball for courts of nearly 
the same size as the present standard squash court. 
The deflating process was done in the chemical labora- 
tory and consisted merely of piercing the ball with a 
sharply pointed instrument, and sealing with a hot iron 
after some of the pressure was allowed to decrease. 
Though this method developed empirically, it was 
found to give satisfactory results. 

The writer, while coach of Varsity Tennis and a 
statt member of the Department of Physical Education 
for men, introduced squash tennis primarily to keep 
the members of a large tennis squad actively engaged 
in handling a racket during the winter. The popularity 
of the game spread to the student body and soon the 
entire battery of handball courts was marked for 
squash. The game was played without the front tell- 
tale, a 134” line the height of the tell-tale being substi- 





enthusiasts, nor did the lines on 
the front and rear walls and floor, necessary for squash, 
confuse the most fastidious handball players. 

The need for a tell-tale in squash becomes vexingly 
apparent when the earlier rounds of an intramural or 
class championship tournament are out of the way. 
When the competition narrows down to those who are 
closely matched, the 144” line becomes a target on 
which only the closest of observers can determine the 
proper shots. Line balls being “out” in both squash 
racquets and squash tennis, the angle at which the ref- 
eree must view the match from the gallery necessarily 
makes a difference between his opinion of a shot and 
that of the contestants, each of whom sees the same 
shot from still different angles. Consequently, it has 
been found expedient to provide both referee and tell- 
tale in all important matches. The problem of capable 
officials is ever present in every sport. The problem 
of a tell-tale which may be quickly put into place and 
easily removed may be solved by using the removable 
tell-tale shown in the diagram. 

Variations in the sizes of handball courts should not 
discourage the director from utilizing the courts for 
squash, The Rice Institute now has two exceptionally 
fine handball courts, 40’x20’x18’, both marked for 
squash. As previously mentioned, Oregon’s twelve 
courts are slightly larger than the standard squash 
court, and all are lined for squash. Other institutions 
have handball courts of varying sizes, which, of course, 
cannot be temporarily converted into a standard squash 
court, by use of the removable tell-tale, but in which 
squash can be played with intense satisfaction for all 
concerned. The English squash court is 21’ wide and 
visiting English players have found it necessary to 
adapt themselves to the multiplicity of squash court 
sizes encountered heretofore. There is no international 
standard as yet, though the need for one is becoming 
increasingly apparent. 

The essential thing is to make provision for playing 
squash. Once this is done it is a matter of time before 
the demand for standard courts is so great that regula- 
tion courts will be built. Inasmuch as the removable 
tell-tale permits handball to be played in a standard 
squash court, with the type of ball popularized at Ore- 
gon, handball is none the loser by the innovation. 
Rather, more courts will be available for this game. 

The following specifications approved by the United 
States Squash Racquets Association and the National 
Squash Tennis Association may be used in construct- 
ing a standard squash court. 

























Court Dimensions. 
The size of the court shall be 18’6”x32’x16’ in height. 
Lines. 


The color of the lines shall be red. The service line on 
the front wall shall be a 1” line the top of which shall be 6’6” 
from the floor. The lines on the back playing wall shall be 
1” lines, the lower edges to be respectively 6’6” and 4’6” above 
the floor. The service court line shall be a 1” line the center 
of which shall be 10’ from the back wall. The service box shall 
be defined by a 1” line in the shape of an arc of a circle, the 
tadius of which shall be 46” from the point of intersection of 
the service court line and the side wail, this arc to be drawn 
from the service court line toward the rear of the court to meet 
the side wall of the court. Halfway from the two side walls a 
1” line shall be drawn on the floor from the front wall to the 
back wall dividing the two service courts. 


Tell-tale. 


The tell-tale shall be placed on the bottom front wall and 
shall be made of 18 gauge metal. The tell-tale shall protrude 
114” from the wall and the top of the tell-tale shall be 17” from 
the floor. The top of the tell-tale shall have a 1%” bevel so 
that the inner face of the tell-tale shall be 1514” high and shall 
then slope back to meet the wall at the total height of 17”. 
The tell-tale shall be painted white, except the bevel surface, 
which shall be painted red. 


Material and Construction. 


The material shall be selected and air dried hard maple 
treated to insure strength and durability and the best playing 
surface possible. The front and rear walls shall be 74”x234” 
clear grade maple running vertically, laid on edge, secret nailed 
and scraped to a true even surface. The floor shall be 25-32”x 
2%” clear grade maple running lengthwise, laid on edge, secret 
nailed (long lengths), with a subfloor of 74”x23%” running 
diagonally, laid on face, of at least T and G yellow pine. Side 
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walls shall be of 7”x23%” clear grade maple floorin , 

desired, 74”x234” yellow pine T and G flooring, candi ik t 

zontally, laid on face, secret nailed, laid over 7%”x3” sheathinn 

preferably yellow pine laid diagonally. ne, 
Finish, 

The floor and walls of the court are to be given on 
primer, two coats of flat white, and a final coat of white enamel 
The final coat should be rubbed to a smooth finish with sali 
and water. The tell-tale shall be given one coat of red al 
primer and two coats of flat white paint. The bevel of th 
— shall be painted red. The lines of the court shall be 
red. 


© Coat of 


Lights. 

Indirect lighting should be installed, the lower edge of the 

bowl to be not less than 16’ from the floor. 
Gallery. 

Whenever possible a squash court where important matches 
are to be played should have a gallery for a scorer and a referee 
and in addition as much space as is feasible for spectators, 
Usually the gallery is placed directly back of the rear wall 
but in some cases the sides have been left lower for a distance 
of ten feet from the rear wall so that the gallery may be built 
on three sides, if so desired. 

Note: On all courts whose walls are in excess of 16’ high, 
the playing surface shall be defined by a line the lower edge of 
which shall be in accordance with the court dimensions. 


There is a growing interest in squash racquets dov- 
bles which should encourage the director to build at 
least one court of this size. Not only may the doubles 
game of squash racquets be played, but the space may 
be used to advantage for volleyball. And not only may 
handball be played in such a court, but tennis enthusi- 
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Foe. CONVERTING A 
A SQUASH Court 








asts may use it as well. A three inch line on the front 
wall, three feet in height, the height of a lawn tennis 
net, gives ideal practice surface for the individual or 
class. At present there is no acknowledged doubles 
game in squash tennis, though the Chicago A.A. is said 
to use one doubles racquets court for squash tennis dou- 
bles and the Muttmomah Club, Portland, Ore., has one 
large court in which squash tennis doubles is played. 
Badminton, requiring a space 44’x20’ for doubles, can 
be played in a squash racquets doubles court, also. 

The drawing showing the dimensions and method 
of marking should give the director a clear idea of the 
standard singles squash court. 


National Squash Tennis Association 
Season 1930-1931 
Playing Rules of Squash Tennis 


1. The player first scoring 15 aces wins the game except as 
provided by Rule 2. 

2. When the score becomes 13 all the game must be set at 
5 (ie, making 18 aces necessary to win), or when 14 all at 3 
(ie, making 17 aces necessary to win). 

3. An ace is made when the outhand fails to return fairly 
the ball in play as provided in Rule 13. 

4. The first service shall be decided by the spin of the 
racquet. 

5. The server only may score an ace. 


6. If the server lose the play it is hand-out and the service 
changes. 


7. The server shall stand behind the service line with both 
feet on the floor and not touching or straddling any line and 
shall serve from the right and the left court alternately against 
the front wall into the opposite service court. He has the option 
on each hand-in of selecting the side from which he shall first 
serve. 

8. To be a good service, the ball must hit the front wall 
above the wall service line and drop into the receiver’s court 
in front of the service line without touching either the service 
line or the center line. 

9. It is a fault: 

a) If before hitting the front wall the ball hits any other 
part of the court or any out of court surface. 

b) If the ball hits either the wall service line or any boun- 
dary line of the receiver’s court. 

c) If the ball hit the back wall before dropping within the 
proper service court. 

d) If the server in serving fails to stand as provided in 
Rule 7. 

10. A sérvice fault may not be played. 

11. Two faults constitute hand-out. 

12. A service may not be volleyed. 

13. A ball is fair which is struck before the second bounce 
off the floor and reaches the front wall for the first time above 
the telltale before touching the floor. If the ball before the 
second bounce hits the front wall above the telltale for the sec- 
ond time it is still in play. 

14. A ball striking on or above any boundary line, on the 
fly is out; on the bounce it is a let. 

15. A player hit by a ball loses the point, except that if he be 
hit by a ball played by his opponent before it strikes the front 
wall, it is a let, or except, if because of interference, a let be 
called as provided in Rule 16. 

16. If a player endeavoring to make his play in proper turn 
is improperly interfered with, there shall be a let, whether the 
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ball has been hit by him or not. A player shall not be entitled 
to a let because his opponent prevents him from seeing the 
ball, provided his stroke is not interfered with. It shall be the 
duty of the Umpire to call a let, if in his opinion the play war- 
rants it. If a match be played without an Umpire, the question 
of a let shall be left to the sportsmanship of the players. 

17. If a ball break it is a let. 

18. In case of a let, the point (i.e. both services) shall be 
replayed. 

19. At any time between plays, at the discretion of the Um- 
pire, a new ball may be put in play at the request of either 
player. 

20. In an effort to return the ball to the front wall by hitting 
to the back wall first, the ball may not be played to the back 
wall unless it has first struck the back wall, and it must then 
strike below the back wall line. 

21. A player may not hit a ball twice during a stroke. 

22. The Umpire’s or linesman’s decision shall be final. 

23. In the event of a player being injured so as to be unable 
to continue a match the Committee in charge of the Tourna- 
ment or Match shall have full discretion to default either player 
or to direct that the match be replayed from any point. 

24. An Umpire for any match shall, at the request of either 
player, be appointed by the Committee having charge of the 
match or Tournament. 

25. Upon the request of either player, a rest of five min- 
utes shall be allowed between the third and fourth games of 
any three out of five game match. 


United States Squash Racquets Association 
Season 1930-1931 
Doubles Playing Rules 
1. Court 


(a) Court Dimensions—The size of the court shall be 
forty-five feet by twenty-five feet by twenty feet in height; the 
service line on the front wall shall be a one inch line the top 
of which shall be eight feet two inches from the floor; the top 
of the telltale shall be twenty-two inches from the floor and 
shall be made of eighteen inch gauge sheet metal protruding 
one and one-half inches from the wall; the line on the back 
playing wall shall be a twenty gauge sheet metal telltale the 
bottom of which shall be eight feet from the floor. The service 
court line shall be a one inch line the center of which shall be 
fifteen feet from the back wall, and t' service box shall be a 
one inch line four feet six inches in radius, in the shape of an 
are of a circle, which circle shall be drawn from the service 
court line toward the rear of the court to meet the side wall of 
the court. Halfway from the two side walls a one inch line 
shall be drawn from the service court line to the back wall di- 
viding the two service courts. 

(b) Construction—All playing surfaces to be of wood. De- 
tails furnished upon request by the Secretary of the United 
States Squash Racquets Association. 

(c) Finish—General color to be white. All lines to be one 
inch lines and a vivid red. 

(d) Lights—Indirect lighting should be installed, the lower 
edge of the bowls to be not less than twenty feet from the floor. 

2. RACQUET 

The racquet or bat shall have a wooden frame in the shape 
of a regular racquets bat except that its entire length shall not 
exceed twenty-seven inches. It shall be strung with gut or some 
substitute provided it is not metal. 

3. Play in Doubles Squash Racquets shall be conducted un- 
der the same rules as singles with the following exceptions, 
which supersede singles rules so far as inconsistent therewith. 

4. Sides shall consist of two players each. 

5. The two partners of a side shall serve in succession, the 
first retaining his serve until he has lost a point. When the 
second has lost a point the side shall be declared “out” and 
the hand revert to the opponents. In the first hand of a game, 
however, the “in” side shall be declared out after the loss of 
one point only. 

6. The order of serving within a side shall not be changed 
during the progress of a game. 


United States Squash Racquets Association 
Season 1930-1931 


Singles Playing Rules 
1. Court 
(a) Court Dimensions—The size of the court shall 
eighteen feet six inches wide by thirty-two feet long by six 
teen feet in height; the service line on the front wall] shall by 
a one inch line, the top of which shall be six feet six inches 
from the floor; the top of the telltale shall be seventeen inches 
from the floor; and shall be made of eighteen gauge sheet met 
protruding one and one-half inches from the wall; the lines 
on the back playing walls shall be one inch lines, the lower 
edges to be respectively six feet six inches and four feet six 
inches above the floor; the service court line shall be a cy 
inch line, the center of which shall be ten feet from the hag 
wall and parallel to it, and the service box shall be a one jn 
line four feet six inches in radius, in the shape of an are of, 
circle; which arc shall be drawn from the service court |i, 
toward the rear of the court to meet the side wall of the court, 
Halfway from the two side walls a one inch line shall be dray 
from the front wall to the back wall dividing the two seryig 
courts. 
(b) Construction—All playing surfaces to be of wood. De. 
tails furnished upon request by the Secretary of the Unite 
States Squash Racquets Association. 
(c) Finish—General color to be white. All lines to be on 
inch lines and a vivid red. 
(d) Lights—Indirect lighting should be installed, the lowe 
edge of the bowls to be not less than sixteen feet from the floor 
2. BALL 
The standard singles ball of the United States Squash Rac. 
quets Association shall be of black rubber 13/4 inches in dia. 
meter, weight 30 grams. It shall be pneumatic and shall have q 
rebound upon a steel plate at a temperature of 70 degree 
Fahrenheit of 32 inches from a drop of 100 inches. In al 
tournaments sanctioned by this Association, the Hewitt-Gutt 
Percha Rubber Corporation squash racquets ball shall be the 
official ball, subject to change by the Executive Committee. All 
matches must be played with the official ball. 
3. RACQUET 
The racquet or bat shall have a wooden frame in the shape 
of a regular racquets bat except that its entire length shall not 
exceed twenty-seven inches. It shall be strung with gut or 
some substitute provided it is not metal. 
4. Score 
Every point won by either player shall add one to his score, 
5. GAME 
The game shall be fifteen up, that is, the player who first 
scores fifteen points wins the game, excepting that, 
(a) At “thirteen all” the receiver must elect one of the 
following before the next serve: 
(1) Set to five points—making the game eighteen points 
(2) Set to three points—making the game sixteen points. 
(3) No set, in which event the game remains fifteen points. 
(b) At “fourteen all,” provided the score has not been 
“thirteen all,” the receiver must elect one of the following be- 
fore the next serve: 
(1) Set to three—making the game seventeen points. 
(2) No set, in which event the game remains fifteen points. 
6. MatcH 
The maximum number of games in a match shall be five. 
7. SERVER 
At the start of a match the choice to serve or receive shall 
be decided by the spin of a racquet; thereafter whenever the 
server loses a point he shall also lose the serve. 
8. SERVICE 
At the beginning of each game, and each time the service is 
won, the ball shall be served from whichever service box the 
server elects, and thereafter alternately until the service is lost 
or until the end of the game. If the server serves from the 
wrong box there shall be no penalty and the service shall count 
as if served from the correct box, except that if the receiver 
(Continued on page 58) 
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in gym-classes have 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


--- no one is immune! 


N the floors of showers and locker rooms, 

the little ringworm parasite that causes 
“Athlete’s Foot” is right at home. Tinea tri- 
chophyton is the name, and countless times each 
year you undoubtedly see evidence of this germ 
on the feet of more than 50% of your pupils. 
For the U.S. Public Health Service reports that 
“at least half of all adults suffer from it at some 
time.” 


“Athlete’s Foot,” golfer’s foot, toe itch, dobie- 
itch—there are many names for the same infec- 
tion, and the symptoms are redness between the 
toes, with i-t-c-h-i-n-g—or a thick, moist skin 
condition—or a dryness with little scale 
number of symptoms* but caused by the same 
infection. 





And it lurks in the very places where your 
pupils go for health—on the edges of swimming 
pools and showers—in gymnasiums—on locker- 
and dressing-room floors. In spite of the most 





*WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ tinea trichophy- 
ton—its early stages manifest themselves in several different ways, 
usually between the toes—sometimes by redness, sometimes by 
skin-cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn 
white, thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment ! If the 
case appears aggravated and does not readily yield to Absorbine 
Jr., consult your physician without delay. 
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sanitary precautions, this fungus parasite infects 
and re-infects bare feet almost any time they 
come in contact with damp floors. 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germs of 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


If anyone comes‘to you suffering with this con- 
dition, remember that Absorbine Jr. has been 
tested by a famous New York laboratory—and it 
has been found that it penetrates fleshlike tissues, 
and wherever it penetri ates, it kills the ringworm 
germ! 

It might not be a bad idea to have all your 
pupils examine their feet at once. At the slight- 
est symptom* mentioned, full strength Absorbine 
Jr. should be doused on the feet. A bottle should 
be kept handy in every locker to use as a preven- 
tive after every exposure of bare feet on damp 
floors. At all druggists—$1.25. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 472 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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-f- “How WE Do le” i 


Rating Health Practices 


The following are a series of tests which attempt to be 
objective in rating health practice instead of health attitudes. 
The first four tests succeed in being objective while the remain- 
der because of the impossibility of obtaining observation ratings 
remain in the subjective field. Health Education needs to test 
practice since in testing attitude, results are usually unsatis- 
factory and not true indications of actual practice. Methods of 
checking daily practices do not mean very much since social 
pressure enters in when the child is in a group and is forced 
to give desired replies to such checking. 

These tests take up only the fundamental health practices 
which we hope to have established by the end of the fourth year 
of schooling. They are suitable for fourth, fifth and possibly 
sixth grades. While they do not completely fulfill the ideal re- 
quirements for true testing, they may be an aid in determining 
grade weaknesses if used in such a way as to show frequency 
and if further teaching is based on such determination. 


HEALTH PRACTICE TESTS 


I. Teachers’ Observation— 

Observe the entire class at the drinking fountain. Note 
whether they touch the fountain with their mouths or the 
surrounding part with their hands. 

Check + for correct use of the fountain and check — for 
incorrect use. 

II. Dentist, Nurse, or Health Education Director Observation. 
Inspect the teeth of every child in the room to determine 
whether the teeth have been brushed on the morning you 
are inspecting. Give this inspection before school lunches 
are eaten. Check + for clean teeth. Check — for teeth 
which have not been cleaned. 

III. Teacher Observation— 

Give a class in hand-work involving the use of paste or car- 
pentry, or give an indoor or outdoor game period involving 
the use of balls or matwork. Have the school lunches placed 
on individual desks before leaving for this period. Return 
to the room and permit the eating of lunches. Note which 
children ask permission to wash before touching the food. 
Check + for those who wash their hands before eating. 
Check — for those who do not wash before eating. 

IV. Teacher Observation— 

Give a reading lesson and check on whether the child holds 

his book 

1. 5 to 9 inches in front of his eyes. 

2. 10 to 14 inches in front of his eyes. 

3. 15 to 19 inches in front of his eyes. 

4. 20 or more inches in front of his eyes. 

Check + for 10 to 14 inches. 

Check — for more or less than 10 to 14 inches. 

V. A. I. If you go to bed every night 

at six o'clock, write the word ENGLAND. 
at seven o'clock, write the word ITALY. 
at eight o’clock, write the word FRANCE. 
at nine o’clock, write the word MEXICO. 


at ten o’clock, write the word UNITED STATES. . 


. If you get up every morning 
at six o’clock, write the word COLORADO. 
at seven o'clock, write the word KANSAS. 
at eight o’clock, write the word CALIFORNIA. 
Check + for all children having eleven or twelve hours sleep 
every night. 


Check — for all children who have less than eleven hours. * , 


(Note: These are fourth grade standards) 
VI. Draw a picture of your bedroom as it looks when you are 
asleep. Draw your bed, the walls, the windows, and any 
other furniture. If you want to write anything on the picture 
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about any part of the room, you may. 
Check + for a drawing showing an open window. 
Check — for drawing showing a closed window. 

VII. Draw a circle around the foods on this 
three times a day: 






list which yoy at 





Bread 
Meat 


Sugar 


Milk Catia 


Eggs 






Check + if milk has a circle around it. 
Check — if milk has no circle around it. 

VIII. TEACHER’S INSTRUCTIONS: Give this ¢ 
different days. Check + if the child draws a cir 
any three of the foods given on the list below o 
of five days. 
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Milk Bacon Toast 
Cocoa Eggs Bread 
Cereal Fruit 






Check — if the child does not draw a circle around three ¢ 
the foods given above on three out of five days. 

Check — if the child draws a circle around any of the foods 
given below. 







Meat 
Potatoes 


Coffee 
Soup 
Draw a circle around the foods pictured here which you 


had for breakfast this morning. 
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MILK COCOA 
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MEAT TOAST 
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CEREAL 
Margaret Snyder 
Director Health and Physical Education 

Garden City Schools 
Garden City, New York 










Organization of Boy’s Physical Education Program 


I. Organization of classes. 
a) Classes of mixed group B7—A9 
b) Class is arranged according to size or biological age. 
c) Count off by eights which constitute a squad. 
d) Students elect squad and assistant squad leaders. 
e) Class is divided in two parts (platoons), one for eath 
instructor. (Two instructors in charge of every class) 
f) Instructors appoint a platoon leader and class leader. 
II. Leader Organization. 
a) Each class constitutes a company in charge of a clas 
leader. 
b) Each company is made up of two platoons in charge @ 
two platoon leaders. 
c) Each platoon is made up of 6—10 squads in charge oft 
squad and assistant squad leader. (Cont’d on page #) 
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No. 7460 


The chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our Chart 
Catalog, for special use in Physical Education. Size 27x35 
inches, lithographed in natural colors, on muslin backed 
paper, with wood rollers top and bottom. 

Price each $5.65 


Catalog will be sent on request 


Cray-AvAms Company 
Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 


























ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


—c1—r 
1] 


OUR year course leading to the Bacca- 

laureate Degree in Health and Physical 
Education. Large faculty. Unusual opportu- 
nities for practice teaching and observation 
of athletic activities. Coeducational. Dormi- 
tories for girls. Two athletic fields. Two 
gymnasiums. Three months of instruction 
at camp part of regular curriculum. School 
represented in intercollegiate varsity compe- 
tition. Graduates in demand. Pupils admitted 
in September and February. 


Summer term of ten weeks begins June 22. 
Earn residence credit toward the Degree in 
vacation time. 


——_O 
Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 

















A Personal Matter 


between teacher and pupil 


HIS matter is health. In order to make her appeal most 

vital and stimulating to children, the health teacher must make 
her material personally necessary to every individual—just as 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, makes each article a personal 
matter to be talked over between the writer and the reader. 
HYGEIA makes it possible for health to be incorporated into 
every subject in the curriculum. HYGEIA is beautifully printed, 
simply written, artistically illustrated—immediately interesting 
to children. Some of the articles appearing in the April Issue 
of HYGEIA are: 


“Eggs for Easter and Other Seasons”— material for the cook- 
ing class and for hygiene or physiology class. 


“Bats in Paradise and Mosquitoes in Clover”—an adventur- 
ous story about ridding the tropics of disease—good material 
for the geography class, for history or hygiene. 


“The Meaning of Mental Health”— Civics class could use this 
article to advantage. E. Lee Vincent stresses the healthy mind 
and its relationship to community and society harmony. 


“Cooperative Exercises for Mothers and Children” — Not only 
mothers, but gym teachers will appreciate the dance material 
described in this article, which associate grace, poise, and beau- 
tiful dancing with robust health. 


“Learning to Let Loose”— This article by Dr. Thurman Rice 
will give the hygiene class a laugh, while it furnishes them with 
a large fund of useful information on rest and relaxation. Dr. 
Rice has a way of talking with a wink and still meaning every 
word he says. 


“The Glasses You Wear”—In this article, Dr. Fasset Edwards 
tells how glasses are made, gives a little of their history and 
stresses their importance. Like Dr. Rice, Dr. Edwards has a 
genial happy style that endears the article and its material to 
readers. This is good material for civics or hygiene or history. 


“The Mouth—An Open Road to Health and Disease”— this 
article explains the embarrassment of toothlessness even in old 
age. It is a good way to stress the importance of attention to 
the teeth upon pupils who are inclined to be all too careless 
about oral hygiene. 


SPECIAL 
Introductory 


OFFER 





The regular price 
of HYGEIA is 
$3.00 a year, but, 
in order to spread 
health knowledge 
widely, the special 
introductory offer 
is made—six 
months of HY- 
GEIA for $1.00. 


6 months of HYGEIA for? 1 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 











Enclosed find $1.00 to cover the cost of a six months introductory sub- 
scription to HYGEIA, the Health Magazine. 











































































How WE Do It (Continued) 


Ill. Insignia. 


a) All leaders wear the insignia of their office on gym 
shirts. 

b) Code: (1) Assistant squad leader—blank shield; (2) 
squad leader—shield with “I” inscribed; (3) platoon 
leader—shield with “II” inscribed; (4) class leader— 
shield with “III” inscribed; (5) school leader—shield 
with “ITIL” inscribed. 


1V. Program of class work. 





Monday—Formal work by entire company. 

Tuesday—Platoon No. 1. report to class room for healthful 
living. Platoon No. 2. report to field for self testing 
in seasonal activities. 

Wednesday—Group corrective, entire company. 

Thursday—Platoon No. 1. report to field, self testing in 
seasonal activities. Platoon No. 2. report to class room 
for healthful living. 

Friday—Group seasonal games. 

V. Seasonal Program. 


a) First ten weeks—September—November. Football self 
testing and football games. 

b) Second ten weeks—November—February. Basketball 
self testing and basketball games. 

c) Third ten weeks—February—April. Track self testing 
and track games or relays. 

d) Fourth ten weeks—April—June. Baseball self testing 
and baseball relays. 

VI. Class awards. 


a) First squad reporting to field for roll call, 5 points. 

b) (1) All squads all present and all stripped, 10 points; 

or (2) «All suits marked, 10 points. 

c) The squad performing the best work for the period, 20 
points. 

d) First squad out of shower or locker rooms with hair 
combed, 5 points. 

e) Points are compiled at the end of each week and posted 
on bulletin board. 

f) Points are totaled at the end of ten weeks period. Squad 
having highest number of points is awarded special 
emblem. 

g) After ten weeks each squad starts again with a clean 
slate. 

This plan lines the class up for roll call, spurs class on to gain 
20 points, hurries students out of locker without constant prod- 
ding by instructor. 
Program for “Wholesome Living” Lessons 
Oct. 15—Seventh Grade—Manners used in conversation 
Eighth Grade—Manners in dressing 
Ninth Grade—Manners in school 
Oct. 22—Seventh Grade—Report on successful man 
Eighth Grade—Meaning of Health 
Ninth Grade—Water supply of Los Angeles 
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SQUASH = the ideal indoor game 








Two ® 
Stores ... for tennis players who 
— wish to keep in trim. 
= We have Squash racquets 
vi at $5.50, $6.00 and $6.50. 
Columbus 
Ohio Write us for full particulars 
THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 




































Oct. 29—Seventh Grade—Care of the body 
Eighth Grade—First aid in the home - 
Ninth *Grade—Disease quarantine 

Nov. 5—Seventh Grade—Discussion and Instructio 


rules OF Sone 
Eighth Grade—Discussion and Instruction of 
rules — 
Ninth Grade—Discussion and Instruction of 
rules “ 
Nov. 12—Seventh Grade—Quizz on above rules 
Eighth Grade ” ” ” is 
Ninth Grade— eee, ee ” 


Noy. 19—Seventh Grade—Discussion and Instruction on Bas 
ketball rules ; 
Eighth Grade—Discussion and Instruction on Ras 
ketball rules 
Ninth Grade—Discussion and Instruction on Bas. 
ketball rules 
Nov. 26—Seventh Grade—Quizz on above rules 
Eighth Grade—_ ” -” ” ‘i 
Ninth Grade— eat he fer ss 
Dec. 3—Seventh Grade—Code of rules 
Eighth Grade—Kinds and value of different food in 
training 
Ninth Grade—What do you do with your free time: 
Jan. 14—Pictures on Edison. 
Jan. 21—Discussion on above picture. 
Jan. 28—Health Heroes. 
Feb. 4—Organization—Rain. 
Feb. 11—Organization—Rain. 
Feb. 18—First Aid—Bureau of Fire Prevention. 
Feb. 25—Tobacco and Alcohol. 
Mar. 4—Why honesty is the best policy. 
Mar. 11—First Aid Material in the home. 
Mar. 18—Best foods to be selected and their value. 
Mar. 25—Comparison of the body with the automobile of today, 
Apr. 8&—Cause, cure, and prevention of colds. 
Apr. 8—What value has “wholesome” to you? 
Apr. 15—No assignment. (Vacation) 
Apr. 22—Questionnaire and discussion. 
Apr. 29—Location and functions of various organs of the body. 
May 6 and 8—Discussion of previous assignments. 
May 13 and 15—Mrs. Hunt—Food Fads. 
May 20—Mental habits. 
Note:—The variance in subject matter is prompted by some 
condition in the school or community, viz. “Happy” Goldsmith's 
talk on foods, accidents at the school, etc. 


William R. Hillebrand, 


Department of Physical Education 
Burbank Junior High School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A= indoor game has been invented by Dr. William E. 
Code of Chicago which adapts the features of handball to 
a kicking game. A round rubber ball, six inches in diameter 
and weighing eleven ounces is used. The use of the hands and 
arms, is forbidden, except to prepare the ball for serving. 

The ordinary four wall handball court can be used for play- 
ing codeball. The ball is served from a position back of a serv- 
ice line. The ball is dropped to the floor and the server may 
kick it, on either the first or second bounce, to the front wall. 
On the service (only) a drop kick or fly ball kick is not per- 
mitted. The service is complete if the ball after striking the 
front wall, returns to a position behind the service line before 
touching the floor. If the server misses the ball on the service 
he is “out.” Following a complete service the ball continues in 
play if the opponent can kick the ball, either on the fly or on the 
first or second bounce, against the front wall. A point is scored 
when one of the players fails to kick the ball against the front 
wall in the prescribed manner. Fifteen points constitute a game. 

The game can be played as strenuously as the players wish. 
It is quite baffling at first to players who have had no experi 
ence in kicking balls with the feet. Soccer players acquire the 
skill quite rapidly. 
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Patent Number 80039 


On Bas. 
Mn Ras. 
On Bas. 


PRICE $4.50, delivered 
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Dun Deer SANDALS 


as the foot they grace. Light of foot and so comfort- 
able during the warm season. Entirely new in con- 
struction, hand laced, without wire, nails, cement, 
or tacks. Complete sizes with triple adjustment to 
compensate for variations in the length or width of 
the foot, leaving your feet in a free and natural pos- 
ition at all times. 


In a wealth of pretty colors including white, brown, black and 
smoked elk. Genuine kid leathers of light green, dark green, red, yel- 





in the new Co-Ed Pattern are as charming 


SPORTS 
STREET 
BEACH 























€ time? . . 
low, purple and dark blue. Also any combination of above colors, CAMPUS 
being those of one’s school colors. Group price for twelve or more DANCING 
pairs of any one color or combination, $4.00. See your local dealer or PAJAMA 
send outline of foot with check or money order. 
DUN DEER SANDAL S, INC. The Battle Creek Sandal Project 
: AUBURN, NEW YORK Battle Creek, Mich. 
today, 
AFTERNOON 
e body, Convention Program SECTIONAL MEETING FoR MEN’s AND Boys’ 
PuHysICcAL EDUCATION 
= ‘Presiding: Professor Henry M. Foster, Director, Department 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT SOCIETY of Physical Education for Men, University of Washington. 
y some hinat “Problems in the Administration of Inter-school Athletics’— 
smith’s Spokane, Washington A. C. Pelton, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
April 8 and 9 Schools, Seattle, Washington. Discussion led by C. Brocar, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Spokane, 
tien Washington. 
‘i WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 8 “Intramural Athletics for High School Boys”—Professor Ralph 
GENERAL SESSION ig —— gt 00 eo bs sage Ore- 
ee) ae > : nt. ical _Edu- gon State College. iscussion le y Kra Hunter, Virector 
Presiding: TA hethe. Washinetin State College’ sof Physical Education, Lewis & Clark High School, Spo- 
am EF, “Ai ale ; ; saat kane, Washington. 
ball to ye taal wi Pracoir aren See ge sity Bool on “Student Leadership in Physical Education and Child Protec- 
ameter “A Modern Concept of Physical Education”’—Professor Paul tion” —Robert Hager, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
ds and R. Washie, School of Physical Education, University of Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington. Discussion led by 
Oregon : : J. Wesley Taylor, Director of Physical Education, North 
* play: “Principles Underlying the School’s Health Program”—Profes- Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 
| S€rv- sor Rena Heagen, School of Health and Physical Educa- 
r may tion, Oregon State College. AFTERNOON 
wall “The Place of the Dance in Education”—Professor Mary De- SECTIONAL MEETING FoR GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S 
t per Vries, Department of Physical Education for Women, Uni- PuysicaL Epucation 
ig the versity of Washington. “Play Days—Their Organization and Values’—Professor Mar- 
before Business Meeting and Election of Officers. garet Duncan, School of Physical Education, University of 
mabe. Oregon. Discussion led by Carrie M. Brown, Instructor in 
aa THURSDAY, APRIL 9 Physical Education for Women, State College of Wash- 
\ ington. 
scored NOON “A Program of Physical Education for High School Girls’”— 
front LUNCHEON—COLLEGE Secrion—Dessert HOorer Rita Jahreiss, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
pre Presiding: Professor H. H. House, Department of Physical North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. Dis- 
bess: Education, Washington State College. cussion following. 
“~ General Topic: Minimum Essentials in Prescribed Physical ‘A Corrective Program for Secondary Schools”—Virginia 


Education Activities for College Men and Women. 
Informal discussion. 









Shaw, Instructor in Physical Education for Women, State 
College of Washington. Discussion following. 
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Elementary Demonstration 


(Continued from page 24) 


E—out line 35 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
F—out line 35 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
G—out line 30 to square between lines 8 and 9. 
H—out line 30 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
Jefferson— 
A—out line 30 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
B—out line 30 to square between lines 1 and 2. 
C—out line 25 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
Washington— 
A—out line 25 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
B—out line 20 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
C—out line 20 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
D—out line 15 to square between lines 4 and 5. 
E—out line 15 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
F—out line 10 to square between lines 7 and 8. 
G—out line 10 to square between lines 2 and 3. 
H—out line 5 to square between lines 4 and 5. 


For Swedish Klappdans schools will go to following circles: 
Longfellow—circle C. 
Lincoln— 
A-C-E-D-circle B between lines 10 and 15. 
B-F-G-H-circle A between lines 10 and 15. 
McKinley—circle B on line 30. 
Garfield— 
A-B-C-D-circle A on line 30. 
E-F-G-H-circle A on line 50. 
Whittier— 
A-B-C-D-circle B on line 50. 
E-F-G-H-circle B on line 30. 
Jefferson—circle A on line 30. 
Washington— 
A-B-D-F-circle B between lines 10 and 15. 
C-E-G-H-circle A between lines 10 and 15. 


Over and Under Relay 


There shall be 16 childrén on one team. The leader, who 
will be the last runner, should have a red streamer around his 
shoulders. Children who have been in folk dances but who are 
not in the relay should sit down to one side of their team. All 
teams line up on line 6 facing the audience. 

Positions of teams follow: 


Longfellow—line 0. 

Lincoln—A. line 5; B. line 10; C. line 15; D. line 20. 
McKinley—A. line 25; B. line 30. 

Garfield—A. line 35; B line 40; C. line 45; D. line 50. 
Whittier—A. line 45(N); B. line 40; C. line 35; D. line 30. 
Jefferson—line 25. 

Washington—A. line 20; B. line 15; C. line 10; D. line 5. 


Over and under relay will start on a whistle blast. When 
whistle blows at end of game team turns around, forming 
straight lines, and march straight off field when band starts 
march. 

GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


Highland Fling 


There will be 17 children in each group. These 17 will 
space themselves by standing on and midway between the nine 
(9) lines running lengthwise of the field. Every other child 
stands on one of these 9 lines at the point where it intersects 
the line out which he marched. On a chord given by the band, 
children should raise arms overhead and rise on toes ready to 
start the dance. The entire dance is gone through once and the 
first three steps repeated once. At the end of the dance a 
whistle will be blown whereupon the group will “about face” 
and, when the band starts playing, march off the field. 

Preparatory to going on the field groups will line up back 
of a leader who takes his position on line 1. March on the field 
when the band starts playing. 

Positions of groups follow: 
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Lincoln—(51 pupils) Group A out line 5; grou 
group C out line 15. 

McKinley—(51 pupils) Group A out line 
25; group C out line 30. 

Garfield—(68 pupils), (may borrow from Whittie 
out line 35; group C out line 40; group C 
group D out line 50. 

Whittier—(68 pupils) Group A out line 45 (N); 
line 40; group C out line 35; ae > « 

Jefferson—(34 pupils), (may borrow from Washington) Gr 
A out line 25; group B out line 20. ™ 

Washington—(68 pupils) Group A out line 15; group B g 
line 10; group C out line 5; group D out line 0. , 


P B out tine 19, 
20; group B out line 


t) Group 4 
out line 45. 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX—GIRLS 


Activities: 1. All Up Relay; 2. Straddle Relay; 3, Jum 
Stick Relay. , 
Fifteen girls will comprise a relay team. The last runner 
on each team should have a red streamer around her shoulders 
Preparatory to going to positions on field, teams line Up on line 
1 and march out as band plays. 
Positions of groups follow: 
Lincoln—group A out line 5 to line 6; group B out line 10 


to line 6. 

McKinley—group A out line 20 to line 6; group B out line 25 
to line 6. 

Garfield—group A out line 35 to line 6; group B out line 4 
to line 6. 


Whittier—group A out line 50 to line 6; group B out line 45 
(N) to line 6; group C out line 35 to line 6, 

Jefferson—group A out line 30 to line 6; group B out line 25 
to line 6. 

Washington—group A out line 15 to line 6; group B out line 
10 to line 6; group C out line 5 to line 6. 


In playing All Up Relay, pins should be set up at the left 
of the line out which the team marched, at the point where line 
8 and this line cross. Instead of transferring pins from one 
circle to another they are merely moved from one side of the 
line to the other. In Jump Stick Relay, the runners must run 
around a flag set up on line 8. All relays start on a whistle 
blast. After the last relay has been run players stand in a 
straight line facing audience. On whistle they about face and 
when band strikes up a march they march straight off the field. 

Be sure that all girls squat after running in All Up Relay. 


BOYS 


Activities: 1. Circle Chase; 2. Lady Smith; 3. Beater Goes 
Round. 


Twenty-four boys in a group. Games start on whistle blast. 
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Change games when whistle blows. One boy, other than one 
of 24, must be assigned the duty of calling numbers in Circle 
Chase. Preparing to going to circles groups line up on line 1 
and march out as band plays. Positions of groups follow: 


Lincoln—group A out line 10 to circle B; group B out line 15 
to circle A. 

McKinley—out line 25 to circle B. 

Garfield—group A out line 30 to circle A; group B out line 45 
to circle B. 

Whittier—group A out line 50 to circle A; group B out line 
35 to circle B. 

Jefferson—out line 30 to circle A. 

Washington—group A out line 15 to circle B; group B out line 
10 to circle A. 

When whistle blows to end last game, line up back of leader 
and march straight off field when band starts playing. 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX—BOYS 


Activities: 1. Forward Roll—continue till whistle blows; 
2. Hand Stand—three times for each line; 3. Leg Stand—three 
times; 4. Shoulder Stand—three times; 5. Pyramid building. 

Preparatory to going on field boys line up back of leader 
who takes his position on line 1. When band starts playing 
each leader and his group marches forward to line 5 and waits 
for whistle blast which will be signal for the start of the for- 
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inue forward roll (should be fast) till whistle 
a rr i for Hand Stand. (Mats which have been 
blows, ‘th one end on line 6 and extending toward 7, are placed 
paced rs with the side toward the audience. (This is done 
S Sade after the Forward Roll and before the Hand Stand). 
is line nearest the audience goes up first on handstand. 
jegstand and shoulderstand follow. Boys should be arms lengtt 
al on these stunts. Those in squad but not participating 
a stunt should sit down on line 5 until their turn comes. 
va ramid building teams will line up on line 5 and run for- 
ase mats on whistle blast. Pyramids come down only ona 
crack. After the fourth pyramid has been built the boys 
should fall back of their leader who takes his position on line 
facing the South High Building and when band strikes up a 
march straight off the field. 
GIRLS 

Activities: 1. Norwegian Mountain March; 2. May Pole 
Dance. : . ‘ 

Twenty-four girls will comprise a group. These groups 
line up by couples with the first couple standing on line 1. 
When the band strikes up a march, they march forward to their 
circle. The Norwegian Mountain March is gone through three 
times. At the end of the dance the May Pole will be carried 
out and a chord will be given preparatory to the start of the 
May Pole Dance. At the end of the dance girls skip off field 
to May Pole Dance music. There will be no pause in the music 
to indicate the completion of the dance. 

Position of groups: 

Lincoln—group A out line 10 to circle B; group B out line 15 
to circle A. 

McKinley—out line 25 to circle B. 

Garfield—group A out line 30 to circle A; group B out line 45 
to circle B. 

Whittier—group A out line 50 to circle A; group B out line 
35 to circle B. 

Jefferson—out line 30 to circle A. 

Washington—group A out line 15 to circle B; group B out line 
10 to circle A. 


eR 
Hiking 


(Continued from page 27) 


march, 


Poems—If the class is held indoors, on account of 
stormy weather, there is splendid opportunity to have 
a poem, which appeals to the hiker, on the blackboard. 
A poem can be read during an interval in the hike 
while the group is resting. Students are encouraged to 
include poems in their notebooks. 

Surprises—These may be in the form of a notice on 
the bulletin board announcing a Treasure Hunt, or a 
challenge read to the group, or sealed orders. 

Collection Nook—If space is available, a most inter- 
esting project is to have a “hiker’s Nook,” where the 
treasures and curiosities found on hikes are kept. At 
the end of the term, an exhibit may be made which is 
of interest to the school. 

Cooperation of the school library in putting inter- 
esting books related to hiking before the students. 

Cooperation of the Biology Department. 


Carry-Over Projects 


As a carry over from the hiking course, students may 
be interested in some of the following projects: Break- 
fast hikes; Supper hikes; All-day hikes; Over-night 
hikes ; “Blazing the Trail” for the school. 

The project includes routing, classifying, and nam- 
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HALF A CENTURY 


in the shoe business ! 


1381-1931 


We have just passed the half century mark. 
Fifty years have we spent in consistent 
building and expanding. And it is because 
we have held rigidly to our value policy 
that Thayer McNeil is now New England's 


leading shoe merchant. 








Our Plastic Gym Shoe—the result of care- 
ful study, plus experience—has done its 
part to help us reach this goal with honors. 
For it is so important that leading institu- 
tions throughout the country order and re- 
order! Make the acquaintance of this 
famous shoe today—send tracing of foot 
to insure correct size. The price is an even 


five dollars! 


THAYER MCNEIL 


47 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 
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The 1931 Mills College 


Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
Mills College, California 


Sixth Season—June 27 to July 26, 1931 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Phys- 
ical Education Summer School. Organized in a camp 
program. 

The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
otters both graduate and undergraduate credit in field 
hockey ; basketball; games for elementary and Junior 
High School; archery ; swimming; life saving; horse- 
back riding; tennis; natural dancing; clog and char- 
acter dancing; tumbling; camp leadership courses of- 
fering the Counselor’s Certificate of the National 
Camp Directors’ Association. (Courses may be taken 
either with or without academic credit.) 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that 
greater social values can be obtained with a small 
number sharing together this unique situation of sum- 
mer school courses in a camp environment. Discussion 
groups, camp fires, recreation parties and group sing- 
ing are included in the informal program of camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical edu- 
cation who wish to keep their teaching technique up 
to date. Special emphasis this year will be given to 
the training and rating of officials for basketball and 
field hockey. Students may qualify for the American 
National Red Cross life saving and examiner’s cre- 
dentials. 

For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. 
Cubberley, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 































Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 





Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 


work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Eaucation in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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The description of these may be published in t 
paper. This may be the source of developing t 
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A CORRECTION 


In the Hotel Tulier (Detroit) advertisement which 
appeared in the March Number of “Health and Phys- 
ical Education,” the impression was conveyed that 4 
covert charge is made on all Dinner Dancing. This is not 
true. A covert charge is made only for Supper Dancing 
from 9:30 to 2:00. There is no covert charge for Lunch- 
eon Dancing, 12 to 2, or for Dinner Dancing, 6 to 9. 
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“Pheez Ed, Mo’ Bettah!”’ 


(Concluded from page 7) 
nants are clicked off hurriedly, with the exception of 
“es” of which there are none, and each vowel ina word 
is considered fair opportunity to vocalize. The varia- 
tions in pitch of a single word cover a multitude of in- 
adequacies of vocabulary. 7 

«y--u-u-u-uh, junk kin denotes utter derision, 
and is applied impartially to a fumbled ball, the one 
who fumbled the ball, or battered equipment. Lack 
of space prevents listing all the other situations in 
which it might be used ; but be assured the phrase is a 
yery elastic one. 

A team defeating its opponents by a large score 
would look blankly uncomprehensive were you to com- 
pliment it for “snowing the other team under,” but the 
faces of the winners brighten noticeably when a fan 
mentions the “ronaway sco’.” A tie score is, “Squeeze 
game, boy!,” and a well played game is “Supe!” 

There is seldom any accusation of unfair play, but 
when there is it takes the form of a low muttered, “Dey 
crook us. Dey crook us.” One hears a polite “Escoose 
ples?” much more frequently among these slant eyed 
children of the Orient than one does in our bustling 
Occidental world. 

Were you to send a child for a ball from the equip- 
ment box, and she came back with the report, “No 
stop,” you would know that the ball was not there, and 
you would know that she gave the box more than a 
cursory glance. 

A girl above the average in athletic prowess is de- 
scribed deferentially, “She sma’t kin’.” All forms of 
the verb “to be” have a very small place in the spoken 
language, but the academic teachers admit that some 
surprising forms of it appear occasionally in the writ- 
ten work of the classroom. 

For a girl to accidentally tear her dress while playing 
is “plenty pilikia.”” The girl explains her predicament 
simply, “Dress broke. Go fix,” and expresses her timid- 
ity and embarrassment by, “I ’shame!” 

When the bell rings the class period is “pau,” and 
because they have thoroughly enjoyed playing, the class 
smiles back over its shoulders as it passes by, and shyly 
admits, “Pheez Ed, mo’ bettah! We like!” 
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IN GAILY COLORED KIMONOS 
Most Japanese girls have not bobbed their hair. 
Notice the slippers 
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ORDER “WINNERS” THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


































WINNER 


ATHLETIC CLOTHES : 
FOR GIRLS 


COMPARE THE COMFORT 


- Only the Winner 2- 

a piece style fits every | 
type of girl comfort- 
ably, regardless of 
length of limb or 
waist. Winners never 
bind or “part com- 
pany,” even under 
the most strenuous 
exercise! 


COMPARE THE STYLE 


Winnersare modern, 
trim and becoming. 
They are designed to 
meet the needs of 
modern physical ed- 
ucation. Winnersadd 
greatly to the trim 
appearance of your 
classes on the field 
and in the Gym. Each 
year hundreds of ad- 
ditional schools 
adopt the modern 
Winner style. 


COMPARE THE QUALITY 


ME » Winners are famous 
. for their wearing and 
washing qualities... 
important in gym 
clothes! 






















COMPARE THE PRICE 





Winner Shirt, Knick- 

er and Belt, complete | O 
$2.10...a price the co 
parents appreciate! COMPLETE 

















E.B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


51t VENICE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
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IT MAY INTEREST YOU 
TO KNOW 


M AY DAY, now by act of Congress National Child Health 
Day, has as the keynote of the program for 1931: “Com- 
munity Responsibility and Cooperation for Child Health and 
Protection.” This keynote was adopted by the Child Health 
Day Committee of the Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Officers of North America. The Committee was unani- 
mous in its thought that this year’s program should be based 
upon the findings of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, which have been expressed in the nine- 
teen fundamental points adopted by the White House Con- 
ference and known as “The Children’s Charter.” 

For use in May Day programs, publications are offered by 
the Publications and Promotion Division of the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, at nominal prices. This literature includes attractive 
posters and also suggestions for plays and pageants, parades, 
radio programs, and school and classroom celebrations. 


= administrative Directors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation will hold their usual breakfast meeting at the Eastern 
District Convention at Trenton. 

The topic for discussion will be “Recent Trends in Health 
and Physical Education in High Schools.” Short speeches on 
the newest trends will be made by men and women directors 
who are actually introducing their ideas into their school 
curriculums. Every director who can possibly get to the Tren- 
ton convention should plan to attend this meeting on Friday 
morning. This is a meeting for both men and women interested 
in administrative problems. . 

As the meeting will be large and discussion will have to be 
limited a “round table” will probably be arranged for Saturday 
morning for informal discussion. 

‘It is expected that the outlines of the addresses will be 








Student Memberships in the A. P. E. A. 


The list includes schools having ten or more members 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. .............. 70 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa.......... 65 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa...... 34 


Bouve-Boston School of Phys. Educ., Boston, Mass. 33 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, 


IIIT A oon 5 cs i ie caps On a wiczedos 2k epeee 30 
Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, N. Y. .......... 28 
umeell. Sage Collewe, Troy, N. Y. ..........00000 27 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio ...................: 26 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. .......... 24 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 22 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington ..... 21 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Va. 18 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 16 


New York University, New York City ............ 15 
Savage ‘School of Physical Education, New York City 15 
Arnold College, New Haven, Conn. ................ 14 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas ........... 13 
State Teachers College, Trerton, N. J. ............. iZ 
Eastern Ky. State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 11 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ......... 11 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ............ 11 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. .......... 11 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. ............... 10 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. .... 10 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin........ 10 
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. ubscribe. a rth 
Randall Warden, City Hall, Newark, N. J., is sec ; fo 
City Directors Section. Tetary of th 
the 
ep large city in this modern civilization has the Droble, event 


of educating the handicapped child. Formerly the child repor 


was blind or deaf or of limited mental attainments tried to | Satu 
his lesson in the same classroom with normal children lh whicl 
system was cruel to both the normal child and the handj : the ¢ 
child, giving neither a chance to exercise his full abilities eral 

Physically handicapped children were given first consider, full | 
tion in the history of public education, special schools for th belie 


type of child having been established first. Now educator H 
realize that the morally, socially, and economically handicappe, T : 
need a special type of education. F 


Cleveland, Ohio, has carried on a specialization Program fy on 
all types of her handicapped pupils. Socially these schools a tern 
intended to make handicapped children acceptable and usiy nati 
members of the community. Vocationally they are designe i nati 
provide such children with a background which will lessen th 
probabilities of their becoming public charges either thr siro 
dependency or criminality, and will, instead, help them to . An 
come self-supporting. The third aim is to develop the sel. son 
respect and self-reliance of the individual and to enable himy B hea 
employ his leisure with as much pleasure and profit to himsgj 
as a normal individual might expect. che 

The Report of the Superintendent of Schools in Clevelay ing 
for the School Year 1929-30 is just off the press. This Tepor, 
describes the philosophy and methods of Cleveland’s speci fF 
schools in detail. It may be obtained from the Board of Rj. | 
cation of that city. by 

. tu 
ye * clubs throughout the country are to join ing ed 
appeal on Mother’s Day, May 10 to obtain adequate m. fe 
ternity care for mothers in the United States. Any persy 
desiring details may get them from the Maternity Center Asso. 
ciation, 576 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The association has made public a report of eight year 
work with nearly 5,000 mothers, which shows that among thoy 
under its care the death rate was reduced to one-third that pr. 
vailing among mothers in the same section not receiving su) Y 
care. The report was rendered by Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, after a study ¢ a 
the records of cases. In commenting, he said: “This result i a 


indicative of the saving of lives that might be accomplish 
were every mother to receive the benefit of a specialized m. 
ternity service.” 


~~ a 


bene Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, has stb 
mitted a little booklet entitled “How to Apply for a Scho 
and Secure Promotion, etc.” This booklet contains valuabk 
information to teachers making applications for positions. It 
is given free to members of the agency. 






At Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, in May 1931 
there is to be held a National Conference on College Hy- 
giene. This conference, sponsored by the Presidents’ Commit: 
tee of Fifty on College Hygiene, The American Student Healt 
Association, and the National Health Council, has a very cla 
cut and definite purpose—namely, an agreement upon desirabk 
minimum standards for colleges and universities concernig 
(1) health service, (2) health teaching, (3) interrelations 
and correlations of student physical welfare activities, a 
(4) miscellaneous problems, including those concerned wit 
social hygiene, mental hygiene, tuberculosis, extra-curricut 
activities, and other related problems which may be present 
for consideration. 

The general plan for the conference calls for working cor 
mittees, divided into the four main groups indicated in the prt 
vious paragraph. All of these groups will be broken up imi 
small committees, each working on some specific phase of th 
problem with which its group is concerned. These worki 
committees will together make up the General Conferent 
Committee, which will convene at Syracuse University, Tut 
day evening, May Sth. At that time the chairman of the ct 
ference, Dr. Thomas A. Storey of Stanford University, will # 
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the plans in detail and conference committee chairmen and 
forth 1 will be announced. During the two following days 
“pe orary committees will be in executive session, with 
on meting of the General Conference Committee to hear 
ad from the various working committees. On Friday and 
vel May 8th and 9th, there will be general sessions in 
“-h all delegates from colleges and universities throughout 
- untry will participate. The draft statement of the Gen- 
Oy Conference Committee will be presented to this group for 
all discussion so that the final report will represent the best 
i and experience of the entire conference. 


E Italian Ambassador has announced through the Depart- 
| ell of State that there will be held in Venice, during May, 
1931, the following exposition, competitions and congress: Girls 
International Gymnastics Competition (May 8 to 11); Boys In- 
ternational Gymnastics Competition (May 14 to 17); Inter- 
national Exposition of Physical Culture and Sport ; Inter- 
national Congress of the Friends of Physical Education. 

The Ambassador states that the Italian Government is de- 
sirous of having these events brought to the attention of “the 
American organizations concerned and of those private per- 
sonalities who might have an interest in attending the various 
health and sport manifestations at Venice.” 

Organizations and individuals interested in these events 
should communicate with the Royal Italian Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ARRY A. SCOTT, Ph.D., professor of physical education 

at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has been engaged 
by Wittenberg College to conduct a short course at that insti- 
tution this ‘summer. Dr. Scott is widely known as a physical 
educator through his activities in many branches of the pro- 
fession. 





Natural Activities 
(Concluded from page 19) 


upon the fundamental elements of movement,* namely : 
agility, control, flexibility, agility and balance, strength 
and control. No artificial or unnecessary movements 
are made, and no set form is dictated. Individual dif- 
ferences, individual aptitudes and body build indicate 
the performance. Similarly, in the teaching, everything 
artificial and unnecessary is conspicuous through ab- 
sence. The method is as individual as is consistent with 
keeping the group a social unit. 

Natural activities presented in a natural, informal, 
and highly social manner should form a part of every 
program of physical education, but should be consid- 
ered only as an integral part of the whole and not as a 
complete program. 

With the meaning of the term made clear, and the 
place of natural activities in a program of physical edu- 
cation defined, the questions and the doubts which pre- 
sent themselves, grow less and less. To think of natural 
activities as something new is a fallacy. To associate 
natural activities with Teachers College only is equally 
fallacious. Natural activities are old, centuries old, and 
have been part of man’s necessary and satisfying activi- 
ties since the beginning of the race. 

* Brace, D. K—Measuring Motor Ability. 
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School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 


Physical Education 
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A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 





r September, 1930, the Central School 
became a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 


technical 


training. The faculty of the 


Central School including Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, B.S., Director, continues with 


the school in its new home. 
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Special Physical Education 


(Continued from page 17) 


side stand—from both feet; Jumping from front stand 
—from both feet, clicking heels, or touching knees 
with hands while jumping; Jumping from front stand, 
with quarter turn left or right. Bar at 2 feet, 2 feet 6 
inches. Run and jump from front approach; Run and 
jump from side approach; Run and jump from front 
approach with quarter turn left or right; From a run— 
jumping for height. . 
2. Dancing. Dancing can be used in backward and 
disciplinary classes in the form of clogging for boys 
and girls, and folk dancing for the girls. The smaller 
boys and girls will dance folk dances, but the older boys 
will not. The boys can be seen shuffling their feet in 


} 





aod 


GIRLS DANCING “CARROUSEL” FOLK DANCE 


some impromptu tap step in the yard at any recess pe- 
riod. The colored boys especially delight in this rhyth- 
mic work, and they often wear steel plates in the soles 
of their shoes to get the tapping effect better. The use 
of music and rhythmic work is always desirable. Tac- 
tics, exercises, and drills are performed with better re- 
sponse when accompanied by music. 

3. Field and Track Events with Age Standards. Dr. 
E. A. Doll, psychologist at the Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J., in a conversation with me once said, “Per- 
haps the most important thing for teachers to know in 
any type of education, and particularly in special edu- 
cation, is—‘what is the range of the pupil’s ability >— 
how may we know when they are doing their best?’.” 

The rapid rise of. the tests and measurements in the 
last 20 years has enabled educators to know more about 
that problem. We have large numbers of achievement 
tests and standards in every branch of educational 
work. For many years Philadelphia has had age aim 
standards for normal pupils in field and track events. 

Mr. S. B. Judelsohn, a former colleague on the su- 
pervisory board, tested speciai class children in 1924 in 
field and track events, recording their abilities in the 
form of averages, and comparing them with normal 
pupils. He also prepared age standards, using a mark 
equivalent to 20 per cent from the bottom of the range 
in each age level. These standards were not used as 
aims until 1926, when I used them first in 3 schools. 
In 1928 they were used in all centers. Cards were 
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printed, and teachers recorded the age achie 
four times each term. The class was rated by 
centage representing the quotient of the number of 

pils who had equalled their age aims during the tal 
as divided by the number who should have equal 
them. All should equal the aim except those EXCtse 
for physical defects. 

The card shown on page 16 (reduced SIZE) is yse4 
in all the special schools now to record the field an 
track achievements. One card is used for each pupil 
and contains his or her records for a year and a half 
The turnover of pupils in these schools is so great that I 
a card containing records for a year and a half js suf: 
ficient for the majority of the pupils. There are many 
advantages in having a card for each individual pupil 
(1) Organization of the classes in the centers change 
often, and when such changes occur, the teacher has 
only to take a pupil’s card out of one class group in her 
files and put it in another. (2) It carries in convenien, 
form, history of the child’s physical development as ty 
height, weight and athletic achievement. (3) Whe 
tests are given in the school yard, the cards are easily 
marked at the same time. When taking the 50 yar 
dash, each pupil usually runs with his or her card car. 
ried in the hand, and the teacher at the finish line can 
quickly set down the record. 

The field and track events are practiced during the 
month at regular intervafs, and then at the last of the 
month, a whole period is devoted to taking the “off- 
cial test.” In the jumps and throw, two consecutive 
trials are given and the best record of the two is set 
down as the monthly record. In the chinning, knee 
raising, and dash, only one trial is given. Four such 
records are set down each term, usually at the last of 
September, October, November, and December, in the 
fall term, and at the first of March, April, May and 
June in the spring term—to make use of the bes 
seasonal weather conditions. A gradual development 
of the child’s ability in each event is expected during 
the year. 

In 1930 I collected hundreds of these cards, con- 
taining thousands of records; by statistical procedure, 
I prepared tables’ for a thesis study, showing ranges of 
ability, and average abilities, of boys in several field 
and track events. The girls’ records were compiled by 
a summer school class which I instructed in educatioria 
statistics at the Ithaca School of Physical Education 
during the summer of 1930. 

The tables of ranges and averages of abilities (Tables 
1 and 2, page 17) should enable any special class teacher 
of physical education to know what to expect of his pt- 
pils in these events. If the pupil does much under the 
average of his age, there may be reasons to justify it, 
since it is above the minimum ability range. Still the J 
pupil may not be doing his best, and his teacher may 
look for the solution to a possible lack iri her owt 
method, or in the pupil for latent physical defects, such 
as tuberculosis, heart trouble, kidney ailment, etc. 

The hop, step, and jump is from a standing start of 
one foot; the overhead ball throw is taken with the 
feet behind a start line, and the feet cannot leave the 
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HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
es the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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Coeducational 


PANZER COLLEGE - - Formerly Newark Normal School of Physical Education and Hygiene 
Offers a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 


the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B.P.E.) to students who complete the four-year 
course of study. Strong faculty. New school building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J. 


Accredited 


| For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

















Boston University School of Education: 
The Sargent School of Physical Education 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Broad and thorough four-year course for properly qualified young women in the theory and practice of Physical Educa- 
tion. Five months of instruction at Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. 
Courses for graduate degrees. Appointment Bureau for graduates at the school. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 


6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















Spring 
RCHERY 


Here is what you need to start archery in your_school. Each 











unit is enough for four students at one time. Order enough 
units to take care of your largest classes. 


Unit Archery Assortment 


D precios tarmet, 4 Te oss ce ssscerecccwses $10.00 
2 Ladies Lemonwood bows @ $10.......... 20.00 
Weights from 16 to 30 lbs. 
4 sets of students footed arrows, seven arrows 
to the set, length 24 in. to 26 in. @ $7.... 28.00 
$8 school shooting tabs ......cccccsecvcsses 2.00 








$60.00 
20 per cent discount to schools .......... 12.00 
eS ee | ere $48.00 


This unit may be increased to accommodate six students by 
ordering six sets of arrows and six tabs for $15.00 additional. 
Each student should own his own shooting tab. Order enough 
to go round. 

The set of seven arrows gives each archer the regulation six 
shafts and one spare. These are accurate. matched arrows, with 
beefwood footings, the kind that gives the longest possible serv- 
ice, by far the cheapest in the end. 

For prompt delivery, send in your order at once. 


ROUNSEVELLE- 
ROH GREENWOOD HOUSE 


HAZEL CREST, ILL.~ 





























“For he was but a youth”...... yet he slew Goliath 
ai aod And today he can conquer, with Knowledge, 
his enemy, tuberculosis, now chief cause of death 


to young adults. 
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ALBERT Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





45th year. Teachers of Health Education— 
Physical Training, Coaching, and all forms of 
athletics are much in demand. Our placements 
exhaust our supply. Send today for booklet. 





535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Hyde Building Spokane, Wash. 














FISK 


CHICAGO 


C.E.GOODELL, A.M., LL.D. 
Colgate University 
President and General Manager 


Education, Playground Supervisors, and Leaders in Com- 

munity Center development. Many fine positions are avail- 

able for qualified applicants. A selective service—based on 

what our authorities in Physical Education know from 

practical experience in this field, is at your command. 
Write now for registration blank. 

838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Address: 
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AGENCY 


Our special placement 
division has available 
unusual teaching tal- 
ent in Physical Edu- 
cation, Coaches, Di- 
rectors of Physical 














1931 will make up for the fear and depression of 1930. We 
now have more high grade vacancies for September than ever 
before in March. Salaries up to $5,000. Registration here puts 
five offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas 
i Write for details to 


you in 


City; 


Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 
F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


See me at 
Detroit Convention 


Only placement servicexin U. S. exclusively for coaches and phys- 
ical directors under the management of an experienced coach 


Spokane—covering entire country. 




















would probably be about right as a standard for pupils 






ground, nor touch over the start line, nor hands 
over the start line after the ball has left the hand 
Table 3, page 17, is designed to be used as achiey 
ment standards for special pupils, and consists ye 
per cent passing mark, which means that 80 me ) 
of the ability range in each event is above this eile 
These records have not been altered in any way 4 ; 
show-some peculiarities, such as that several age i 
have the same standard. This is particularly noticealh 
in the 12-13-14 year old standing broad jump standan 
for boys. The adolescent girl does not do as well as rs 
might expect since in every event the 15 year old a 
dard drops below the 14 year old standard. In the dash 
we do not expect better records in the 15 year gj 
group. It has been shown that due to adolescence, fash, 
ions, bodily development in hips and knees, girls tie 
13 or 14, in general, do not run so fast as those of |} 
12, and 13 years. ‘i 
The hop, step and jump standards are low, because 
of the fact that the schools had practised that event {o, 
only one term when the records were collected. It IS a 
hard event for specials owing to the coordination and 
mental effort needed to get the sequence of the jumps 
right. The hop, step, and jump “averages” as shown 
in the tables of “Ranges and Averages of Ability’ 


touch 
S. 





experienced in this event. 


Indoor and Outdoor Track Meets 


For the past three years the special schools in Phil 
adelphia have competed in an indoor track meet ip 
December, and in an outdoor track meet in May. Ten 
senior boys, and ten senior girls, ten junior boys and 
ten junior girls compete for a Girls’ Trophy anda 
Boys’ Trophy in the indoor meet. Senior boys and 
girls are under 16 years of age and over 5 feet 1 inch 
in height. Junior boys and girls are under 16 year 
of age and 5 feet 1 inch or under in height. All ten 





pupils in each team compete in four events—stand- 
ing broad jump, overhead ball throw, potato relay 
race, and dodge ball game, in the indoor meet. lh 
the outdoor meet the events are: standing broad 
jump, overhead ball throw; shuttle relay (75 yard 
for girls—100 yards for boys). The schools show 
great interest in these socializing and motivating activ 








J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director 
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Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 
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Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


For information address 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ent for perfect and orderly as could be desired. It is not ad- 
Itisa § visable to have squad leaders in any apparatus work of 
mn and dangerous nature, such as rings, ropes, or horizontal PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Jumps § par, But leaders can direct squads in mat work, pull 

shown ups on bar and rings, with the teacher in constant at- AND 


bility’ F tendance. 

pupils Special class pupils at first dislike to take orders ATH LETIC COACHING 
from their own members. One of their outstanding 

peculiarities is their inability to “‘get along” with each PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
other. Some teachers change leaders at intervals of one 
or two months. Others condition it upon regular at- 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


announces 


A SPECIAL SHORT-TERM SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JUNE 15 to JUNE 27, 1931 


to be conducted by 


HARRY A. SCOTT, Ph.D. (Columbia) 
Professor of Physical Education in the Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 
and Columbia University, Summer Session 








For PHYSICAL EDUCATORS, SUPERVISORS and 
TEACHERS IN COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Courses in Principles and Organization and Admin- 
istration of Physical Education; Round table on pro- 
gressive methods and current problems in Physical Edu- 
cation. 

The complete course carries 4 semester hours credit. 

The School will be conducted in Wittenberg’s new 
$450,000 Health and Physical Education Building, com- 
pletely equipped. 

For descriptive bulletin, address 
H. J. ARNOLD. DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 
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Squash Court and Rules 


(Continued from page 42) 


does not attempt to return the service, he ma 
be served from the other box. 

The server must stand with at least one foot 
not touching, the line surrounding the service bo 
the ball onto the front wall above the service ]j 
touches any other part of the court, so that on its rebound 
(return) it first strikes the floor within, but not touching, ¢h 
lines of the opposite service court, either before or alee . 
ing any other wall or walls, otherwise it is a Fault. Be 

If it. be the first Fault, the server shall serve a 
the same side. If the server makes two consecutive 
a Double Fault, he loses that point. 

Note: When one service fault has been called, and play for 
any reason whatsoever has stopped, on the second service, the 
first fault does not stand, and the server is entitled to two ney 
services. 

9. DousLeE Fautt 

It shall be a Double Fault if on the service, 

(a) The server misses the ball in attempting to strike i 

(b) The ball hits the telltale or any other part of the 
court before reaching the front wall. 

(c) The ball, on its return from the front wall hits the 
back wall on the volley on or above the six and one-half {og 
line. 

Note: If after hitting the front wall fairly, the ball hits, 
light, it shall count as one Fault. 

10. RETURN OF SERVICE AND SUBSEQUENT PLAy 

(a) To make a good return the ball must be struck on the 
volley or before it has touched the floor twice and reach the 
front wall on the fly above the telltale, and it may touch any 
wall or walls within the court before or after reaching the front 
wall. 

(b) A service called a Fault may not be played, but the 
receiver may volley any service which has struck the front 
wall in accordance with rule number eight. 

(c) Until a ball has been touched or has hit the floor twice 
it may be struck at any number of times. 

(d) If, on the first bounce from the floor, the ball hits on or 
above the six and one-half foot line on the back wall, the point 
shall be played over. 

11. Keepinc Out or OpponeNT’s Way 

Each player must get out of his opponent’s way immediately 
after he has struck the ball, and do all he can to: 

(a) Give his opponent a fair view of the ball. 

(b) Avoid interfering with him in getting to and (or) 
striking at the ball. , 

(c) Leave him, as far as possible, free to play the ball to 
any part of the front wall, or to either side wall near the front 
wall. 

12. Let 

A let is the stopping of play and the playing over of the 
point. The following are Lets which are not definitely covered 
in other rules, and a let shall be called: 

(a) If the striker is inadvertently prevented by his oppo- 
nent from reaching or striking at the ball. 

(b) If, owing-to-the-position of his opponent, -a player is 
unable to. avoid being touched by the ball. 

(c) If the player refrains from striking at the ball owing to 
a reasonable fear of injuring his opponent. 

(d) If the player, in the act of striking, touches his oppo 
nent with his racquet. 

Note: Neo Let shall be allowed on any stroke a playtt 
makes ; 

(a) Unless in the act of striking, he:touches or is touched 
by his opponent. 

(b) Unless the striker could have made a good return. 

(c) Interference purely with the adyersary’s vision in fol 
lowing the flight of the ball. 

13. Farr Batt ToucHInGc PLAYERS 

If a fair ball, after hitting the front wall and before being 

played again, touches either player, or anything he wears 0 
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ies, before touching the floor twice, the player touched loses 
carries, 


the point. 
14, FAIRLY Srruck Batt Hitrinc PLAYERS 


If the ball after being struck from a good service or return 
nd before reaching the front wall hits the striker S opponent, 
pa racquet or anything he wears or carries ; 

‘<< The striker shall win the point if the ball would have 
hit oe front wall fairly withont first touching any other wall. 
b) If the return would have hit the front wall fairly but 
frst would have touched some other wall or walls it shall be 


sie If the return would not have been good, the striker 
the point. 

ia) The ons shall decide as to (a), (b) or (c). When 

there is no referee, in case of doubt it shall be a Let. 

Note: Play shall cease even though the ball goes up. 

15. BALK ; : ; 

If in the opinion of the referee interference with the striker 
is deliberate or intentional, it shall constitute a Balk. When a 
Ralk is called, the play shall stop, the point shall go to the 
player interfered with, and the game shall continue as if that 
player had won the point. Unnecessary crowding shall consti- 
tute a Balk even though the opposing player is not actually 
prevented from reaching the ball or striking at it. 

It is the duty of the referee to call a Let or Balk, immedi- 
ately stopping the play. 

16. PLayer’s PRIVILEGE IN CASE OF Ler or BALk 

If the referee fails to call a Let or Balk when in the opin- 
jon of the player he has been interfered with, the player may 
appeal to the referee whose decision shall be final. 

17. ContINUITY OF PLay 

Play shall be continuous from the first service until the 
match is concluded, provided that between the third and fourth 
games play may be suspended by either player for a period not 
to exceed five minutes, and provided further that when neces- 
sitated by circumstances not within the control of the players, 
the referee may suspend play for such period as he may con- 
sider necessary. This proviso shall be strictly construed and 
play shall never be suspended to allow a player to recover his 
strength or his wind. The referee shall be the sole judge of in- 
tentional delay, and after giving due warning he may dis- 
qualify the offender. 

18. Conpition oF BALL 

No ball, before or during a match, may be artificially treat- 
ed, that is, heated or chilled. 

At any time, when not in actual play, another ball may be 
substituted by the mutual consent of the contestants or by de- 
cision of the referee. 

19. REFEREE 
The referee’s decision on all questions shall be final. 
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Corrective Physical Education 
(Continued from page 14) 


2. Immediate or Control Objectives. To realize the 
conduct objectives certain steps must be taken necessi- 
tating the possession of certain skills, habits, knowl- 
edges, attitudes, etc., These steps are known as Control 
Objectives, 

3. Learning Exercises. To succeed in the control of 
conduct definite learning activities are necessary. These 
are designated as Learning Exercises. Thus the cor- 
tective objectives must include: (1) Conduct objec- 
tives, realized by (2) Control objectives, realized by 
(3) Learning exercises. 


: Next month Part 2 will be continued with a further discus- 
Sion of Objectives,” and Part 3 will also be printed. More -of 
this material will be published in later issues of this magazine. 
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“CHICAGO” 


on equipment mean: 

Extra Features 
Extra Strength 
Extra Service 


CHICAGO Gymnasium 
and Sport Equipment. is 
made to give long, safe 
service. Construction de- 
tails have received studied 
attention, and _ selected 
materials are used to add 


Shiciency and durability. sigh Jump Standard No. 36, Vault- 
ou will find in the jing Standard No. 37--telescoping tubu- 
“CHICAGO” Line a _larsteel, improved crossbar pin, extra 





wide selection of prac- large iron base. 
tical types, all finely made, certain to give long, satisfactory 
service. 


Write for Catalog No. 4 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1835 West Lake Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoul- 
der joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. 
PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hun- 
dred; 54 in. size (made to order), $5 f. 0. b. Boston. 
Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 
MISS E. DWIGHT 
8 Griggs Terrace Brookline, Mass 











A> WE-TO-MA-CHEK 


ELIGHTFUL vacation playground for young women at 

Powers Lake, Wisconsin. Wonderful facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of all land and water sports. Stable of good saddle horses. 
Adjacent golf courses. Free instruction in hockey with English 
coach, canoeing, boating, swimming, tennis, recreational Danish 
gymnastics. 

Play or just rest. Delightful lake, ideal environment, comfort- 
able accommodations, excellent food. Come for one week or 
more. July 16 to September 1. Address Secretary, Box 1641, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















At No Cost To You— 


We would like to send you an Identification Tag and 
Key Chain just to acquaint you with our products. 
Send your name and address to 
KESTEN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
571 West 182nd St., Box 5, N. Y. C. 
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-{- New Books Received + 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Tap Caper and Clog. Helen Frost. A. S. Barnes & Co. 72 pp. 
$2.00 


Written by the author of “The Clog Dance Book,” “Clog 
and Character Dances,” “Oriental Dances.” Contains fifteen 
character dances. The last eight dances offer a wide scope in 
rhythm and are of interest to intermediate and advanced 
classes. Where possible the words have been included. A 
unique book with excellent routines and illustrations. 


The Measurement of Man. Harris, Jackson, Paterson and 
Scamon. The University of Minnesota Press. 215 p. $2.50. 
This book is addressed not only to scientists in all fields, but 

to the intelligent layman. A group of scientists distinguished 

in the field of biometrics report the fruitful application of quan- 
titative methods to the study of mankind. The authors, members 
of the faculty of the University of Minnesota and scientists in 
different fields, are all eminent in research. Each writer con- 
tributes one chapter. The contents are “The Measurement of 

Man in the Mass, Normal and Abnormal Types, Personality 

and Physique, and the Measurement of the Body in Childhood.” 

Includes charts, tables, maps and excellent illustrations. 


Psychology for Nurses. Fred A. Moss, M.D. Houghton 

Mifflin co. 289 p. $2.50. 

This very practical book is the outgrowth of a series of 
lectures on psychology to nurses. It is of a much greater gen- 
eral interest than the title would seem to indicate. The author 
discusses factors influencing behavior and their effects, differ- 
ences due to race, family, training, age, sex and differences in 
emotional outlet. Most nurses, and health and physical educa- 
tion teachers will be enthusiastic over this book. 


An Exhibition Handbook. Randall D. Warden. A. S. Barnes 

& Co. 107 pp. $1.00. 

A summary of features of exhibitions or demonstrations by 
the Newark public schools. Suggestions and complete de- 
scriptions for free exercises, light apparatus, heavy apparatus. 
tumbling and dancing. Has been revised and enlarged in this 
second edition to include additional dances, pyramids, drills 
and tumbling arrangements. 


Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders. 
Robert W. Lovett, M{D., Sc.D. Blakiston Co. 240 pp. $3.50. 
Fifth edition revised and edited by two prominent men in 

orthopedic surgery, Dr. Frank R. Ober and Dr. A. H. Brew- 

ster of Harvard University. Shows the advance in knowledge 
of the etiology of lateral curvature together with the notable 
changes in views of treatment. There has been added Galeazgi’s 
method of treating lateral curvature, a detailed description of 
the turnbuckle jacket and turnbuckle shell treatment, a brief 
discussion of operative treatment as adjuncts to other methods, 

a completely newly written portion devoted to exercises. In- 

cludes scientific data which is so necessary for the understand- 

ing of the proper treatment and the place of treatment of scoli- 
osis by all physical and health educators. Chapter X on the 
relation to school life, Chapter III on treatment and Chapter 

XIV on faulty attitudes are important. 201 illustrations. 


Health and the Rules of the Game. Williams and Dansdill. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 136 pp. $0.64. 

Health and the Rules of the Game is a reader for fourth 
grade. Like its companion volutae for the third grade, Health 
and Happiness, it touches the children in their actual interests 
and directs their attention to the need and the ways and the 
means of right living, and like the earlier volume is copiously 
illustrated in color. There are questions, suggestions for ac- 
tivity, etc., after each selection, and there is a set of compre- 
hensive review questions at the end of the book. After every 
selection that calls for such a resumé, there occurs a table of 
the Rules of the Game as the characters in the stories are con- 
ceived to have formulated them. 














What Everyone Ought to Know. Oliver T, Osborne, 4f 

Charles C. Thomas. 313 pp. $2.50. ie 

A dynamic, richly informative book which is distin, 
for its sane common sense and simple language. The pu 
this book is to bring to the layman an understanding of 
human mechanism and its relation to the environment : 
Osborne tells you exactly what you ought to know y ‘ 
health. Some of the chapter headings are: Growth and 
velopment, Functions of the Body, Foods, Diet, Health Axion: 
Promotion of Health, The Child, Infection, Poison Hats 
Prevention of Disease. Many of the diseases intelligent moth. 
ers want to know about are discussed. With the present 
phasis and interest in the development of a health consciousnes 
and the demand for scientific textbooks by teachers, Parents 
and those having the care of children, this book should indesl 
do much good. 

A Health Review. Margaret Strassler. A. S. Barnes & Co 

75 pp. $1.50. 

Definite plans for a health pageant. Details regardi 
staging, entrances, exits, and lighting are given. The play itsel 
is a remarkable collection of health principles skillfully woyey 
together. Illustrations, plans and diagrams are included. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


EDITED BY 
R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., M.P.E., LL.D. 
Formerly Major, Royal Army Medical Corps; Professor of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania 





A Guide to the History of 
Physical Education 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, M. D., Late Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Revised by R. TAIT Mc- 
KENZIE, M. D. Second Edition. Octavo, 371 pages 
with 99 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


Elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology 


By MARY REES MULLINER, M. D., One-time In- 
‘structor in the Summer School of Harvard University 
and Sargent School of Physical Education. Second 
Edition. Octavo, 403 pages with 309 engravings in 
black and colors. Cloth, $4.50, net. 





Gymnastics in Education 
By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc. D., Assistant Director 


of Physical Education; Director of Summer School 
Courses, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo, 220 
pages with 240 engravings. Cloth, $3.75, net. 


Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 
By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M. S., Professor of 


Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College. 
Octavo, 356 pages with 224 engravings (18 in colors). 
Fourth Edition Cloth, $3.75, net. 


The Physiology of Exercise 
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y JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M. D., M. P. E., Di- 


rector of Physical Education Course, International 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, Spring- 
field, Mass. Second Edition. Octavo, 270 pages, il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $3.00, net. 
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Gymnasium Apparatus. 


ORDER .. IN APRIL! 





Hundreds of Physical Directors make April count heavily in 
their scheme of things — planning, making requisitions to 
committees and ordering new additions or replacements in 
Many take advantage of Narra- 


gansett’s friendly planning assistance recognizing the true 
value of more than a half-century of experience and depend- 
ability. For new installations Narragansett catalog numbers 
may be used to identify equipment in your specifications. 
Make April your month for getting things done! 
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for literature. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Chicago: 
1504 Monadnock Block 
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Good judgment will prompt you to see ALDRICH & ALDRICH garments befor 


you place your order. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
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